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Geology  may  be  pursued  both  as  a  practical  and  a 
speculative  study ;  and  in  either  case  possesses  strong 
claims  on  the  attention  of  men  of  science.  They  who 
pursue  it  practically  content  themselves  with  examining 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  describing  the  relations 
and  nature  of  its  various  strata ;  they  who  study  it  as  a 
subject  of  speculation,  not  only  accumulate  geological 
tacts,  but  consider  these  as  the  data  by  which  they  are  to 
explain  the  causes  that  produced  them.  The  disposition 
to  theorize  is  natural  to  the  human  mind  ;  but  the  secrets 
of  nature  are  not  so  easily  unveiled,  and  the  theories 
hazarded  by  philosophers  to  explain  her  operations,  are 
too  frequently  nothing  more  than  ingenious  fictions,  which 
are  suggested  by  the  imagination  to  supply  the  knowledge 
of  those  truths  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  their  re¬ 
search.  This  anxiety  to  explore  the  arcana  of  nature, 
and  to  trace  every  effect  to  its  proper  cause,  has  indeed 
given  rise  to  many  wild  and  extravagant  speculations, 
and  has  very  seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  Geology. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Geologists  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  mistaken  the  legitimate  object  of  their  science. 
They  have  at  one  time  treated  it  as  a  subordinate  de¬ 
partment  of  mineralogy  ;  they  have,  at  another,  regarded 
it  merely  as  a  branch  of  historical  geography ;  and  they 
have  repeatedly  confounded  it  with  attempts  to  explain 
the  origin  of  animate  beings,  and  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  latter  was  a  fatal  error,  for,  out  of  it  a  phy- 
sico-theological  controversy  arose,  in  which  theorist  op¬ 
posed  theorist,  each  animated  with  a  zeal  to  defend  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers,  and  each  infiuenced  only  by  an 
uncharitable  desire  of  obtaining  victory,  when  they  should 
have  united,  in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  philosophy,  their 
>nutual  abilities  to  watch  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
*  ould  have  discussed  them  with  minds  untainted  by  su- 
pcrttition,  and  unfettered  by  prejudice. 

i  he  history  of  Geology  presents  us  with  a  melancholy 
Picture  of  the  arrogance  of  human  pretensions  on  the 
hand,  and  the  blind  stubbornness  of  human  preju- 
,  *^*^*^  other.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  science 
as  begun  to  emancipate  itself  from  those  palpable  incon- 
J^*tencie8  which  merited  even  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  Vol- 
geologist,  or  rather  the  cosmologist,  (for  the 
^  0  persons  can  be  recognised  only  under  one  identity,)  ar- 
^  bimself  the  privilege  of  making,  or  unmaking, 
^  own  pleasure  ;  and  varied,  reversed,  or  sus- 

the  laws  of  nature,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 

cord’^'^i  which  he  engaged  to  advocate.  Ac- 

y,  some  have  argued  that  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
<^oincident  with  that  of  the  equator,  and 
ere  was  then  a  perpetual  equinox  or  unity  of  the 
;  others  have  contended  tliat  the  earth,  at  its 


creation,  was  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  has  been  gradually 
cooling  and  acquiring  a  solid  crust ;  some  have  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  vestiges  of  great  and  terrible  catastrophes  are 
visible  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  is  “  so  cleft, 
so  marked  out  for  destruction,”  that  it  will  again,  before 
many  years  have  elapsed,  be  the  subject  of  other  dreadful 
convulsions.  Nay,  man  himself  is  said  to  be  of  recent 
origin,  and  the  earth,  therefore,  with  all  its  forests,  its 
mountains,  and  its  x^alleys,  was,  a  few  centuries  ago,  only 
a  magnificent  theatre,  on  which  hyenas,  hippopotami,  and 
mammoths,  wandered  uncontrolled.  Human  ingenuity, 
however,  has  been  sadly  puzzled  to  account  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  animate  beings,  and  hence  it  has  been  argued,  that 
in  the  first  period  of  the  world  cryptogamic  plants  only 
existed,  and  animals  were  confined  to  zooi»hytes,  testacea, 
and  a  few  fish  ;  that  in  the  next  epoch  ]»lants  of  a  more 
complex  structure  appeared,  and  oviparous  reptiles  began 
to  abound  ;  and,  finally,  the  teirestrial  flora  became  more 
diversified  and  perfect,  and  then  the  highest  orders  of  birds 
and  animals  were  ushered  into  existence. 

Amidst  this  motley  group  of  theories,  it  seemed  to  be 
distinctly  understood  and  admitted,  that  the  laws  which 
called  into  existence  and  governed  the  world  were  former¬ 
ly  very  different  from  those  which  are  now  in  operation. 
It  is,  however,  to  subvert  this  proposition,  that  the  author 
of  the  volume  at  present  under  review  has  brought  for- 
wjird  a  strong  phalanx  of  facts  and  arguments,  which,  we 
apprehend,  the  majority  of  scientific  men  will,  on  mature 
consideration,  deem  sufficiently  convincing.  His  posi¬ 
tion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  one  above  laid  down,  is, 
that  the  changes  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  creation  are 
referable  to  one  uninterrupted  succession  of  physical 
events,  governed  by  the  laws  now  in  operation.  The 
agencies  to  which  he  refers  are  water  and  volcanic  fire, 
which  act  as  antagonising  forces,  the  former  labouring 
incessantly  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  latter  equally  active  in  restoring  its  uneven¬ 
ness.  Mr  Lyell  is  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  Hut- 
tonian.  He  commences  his  volume  with  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  Geological  Science,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  displays  much  research,  and  details,  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  the  theories  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated 
Geologists.  He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  causes 
that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  Geology.  These  are, 
first.  The  delusions  occ^asioned  by  erroneous  preposses¬ 
sions  concerning  the  age  of  the  world,  and  the  first 
creation  of  animate  beings  ;  second,  The  delusions  from 
erroneous  conceptions  regarding  the  duration  of  past  time  ; 
and,  third.  The  disadvantages  with  which  we  have  to 
contend,  from  not  having  it  in  our  power  to  witness  the 
progress  of  subterranean  changes.  Mr  Lyell  then  ex¬ 
amines  the  change  which  the  climate  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  has  undergone,  and  proves,  from  the  remains 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  found  in 
strata  of  different  ages,  that  there  has  beeii  a  great  dimi¬ 
nution  of  heat  in  the  latitudes  now  occupied  by  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  This  vicissitude  in  climate,  he  con¬ 
tends,  has  been  caused  by  variations  in  the  respective 
geographical  positions  of  land  and  sea ;  and  he  demon¬ 
strates,  that  a  remarkable  coincidence,  in  point  of  time, 
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exists  between  the  greatest  alterations  in  the  climate, 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Having  illus¬ 
trated  the  alterations  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
undergone,  hy  referring  to  tlie  structure  of  the  Apennines 
and  Alps,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  theory  above  ad¬ 
verted  to,  concerning  the  progressive  dev^elopement  of  or¬ 
ganic  beings  ;  and  though  he  contends  against  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  he  does  not  maintain  that  a  real  departure  from 
the  antecedent  course  of  physical  events  did  not  take 
place  in  the  introduction  of  man.  15ut  in  reference  to 
the  creation  of  every  living  tiling,  all  human  speculations 
are  utterly  futile  and  prejiosterous.  The  origin  of  llie 
minutest  insect,  nay,  of  the  most  humble  forest  w'eed,  is 
as  much  invedved  in  obscurity  as  the  creation  of  man. 
Tiie  one  is  not  a  greater  marvel  than  the  other,  nor  is  it 
possible,  by  tracing  any  fancied  chain  or  graduation  in 
the  scale  of  animal  beings,  or  by  hazarding  any  theory 
of  progressive  developement,  or  hy  pretending  to  recog¬ 
nise  a  certain  unity  in  tlie  type  of  all  organized  beings, 
to  cast  a  single  rav’^  of  light  on  so  ])rofound  and  solemn  a 
mystery.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Geo- 
logist  to  enter  on  this  perplexing  einjuiry  ;  and  our  au¬ 
thor,  therefore,  proceeds  to  consider  the  changes  that  have 
taken  jdace  in  the  inorganic  world,  from  the  eifects  of 
rivers,  torrents,  springs,  tides,  and  currents,  and  from 
the  agencies  of  v(dcano<*s  and  earthqiuikes.  AVe  sliall  sub¬ 
join  some  extracts,  illustrating  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  from  the  operatiim  of  tlu'se  agents,  and  thus 
far  elucidating  and  conlirming  tlie  ])r(q)osition  embodied 
in  the  title-]>age  of  the  volume  before  us:  — 

TllANSrORTINd  roVVER  OF  IIUNNIXG  WATER  lELUSTRATED  HY 
TIIE  RECENT  INUNDATIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

“  ^Nlany  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  ]»o\vM*rof  running 
water  in  moving  stones  arnl  heavy  materials  w’ere  afforded 
hy  the  late  storm  and  flood,  which  occurred  on  the  ,Sd  ami 
4th  of  August,  ISgf),  in  Aberdeenshire  and  other  counties 
in  Scotland.  The  floods  extended  almost  simultaneously, 
and  in  equal  violence,  over  a  space  of  about  five  thousand 
Mpiai'e  miles,  being  that  part  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland 
which  would  he  cut  off  by  tw(>  lines  drawn  from  the  head 
of  Lochranmxdi,  one  towards  Inverness,  and  another  to 
Stonehaven.  All  the  livers  within  that  space  were  flooded, 
and  the  destruction  of  roa<ls,  lands,  buildings,  and  cnqjs, 
along  the  courses  of  the  streams,  Avas  very  great.  The  ele¬ 
ments  during  this  storm  assumed  all  the  characters  which 
mark  the  tropical  liurricanes;  the  wind  blowing  in  sudden 
gusts  and  whirlwinds,  the  lightning  and  thunder  being 
such  as  is  rarely  witiiesse«l  in  that  climate,  and  lieavv  rain 
jailing  witliout  intermission.  The  bridge  over  the  Dee  at 
llallater  consisted  of  five  arches,  having,  upon  the  wdiole,  a 
yvater-way  of  two  Inindred  and  sixty  1‘eet.  The  bed  of  tlie 
I’iveron  which  the  piers  rested  was  composed  of  rolled  pieces 
of  granite  and  gneiss,  "i’he  bridge  was  built  of  granite, 
and  had  stood  uninjured  for  twenty  years;  but  the  different 
jiarts  were  swept  away  in  succession  by  the  flood,  and  the 
Avhole  mass  of  masonry  dlsapjieared  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Tlie  river  Don  (observes  Mr  Farquharson)  has  upon  my 
own  premises  forced  a  mass  of  four  or  five  Innidreil  tons  of 
«tone,  many  of  them  two  or  three  hundred  ])oinids  weight, 
up  an  inclined  plane,  rising  six  feet  in  eight  or  ten  yards; 
and  left  them  in  a  rectangular  heap  about  three  feet  deep 
on  a  flat  ground,  and,  singular  enough,  the  lieap  ends 
iibriiptly  at  its  lower  extremity.  A  large  stone  of  tliree  or 
four  tons,  wdiich  I  have  known  for  many  years  in  a  deep 
po(d  of  tlie  river,  has  been  moved  about  one  hundred  yanis 
from  its  place.  When  we  consider  how  insignificant  are 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  our 
isIhtuI,  when  compannl  to  those  of  the  Alps,  and  other 
lofty  chains,  and  how,  during  the  various  cliaiiges  which 
tlie  levels  of  different  districts  have  undergone,  the  various 
contingencies  which  give  rise  to  floods,  must,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  be  multiplied,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  loose  superficial  matter  distributed  over  Europe, 
must  be  very  considerable.” 

GRADUAL  RECESSION  OF  THE  CATARACTS  OF  NIAGARA. 

“  The  waters  which  expand  at  the  falls  wdiere  they  are 
divided  hy  the  island,  are  contracted  again,  after  their  union, 
into  a  stream  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
broad.  In  the  narrow  channel  immediately  below  this  im¬ 


mense  rush  of  water,  a  boat  can  pass  across  tlie  stream  with 
ease.  The  pool,  it  is  said,  into  which  the  cataract  is  preci¬ 
pitated,  being  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  dee[i,  the  de" 
i  scending  waiter  sinks  down,  and  forms  a  wdde  current' 
while  a  superficial  eddy  carries  the  upper  stratum  hack  to- 
w'ards  the  main  fall.  This  is  not  im]u*ohahle;  and  w  e  must 
also  suppose  that  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  wdiicli  meet 
at  a  considerable  angle,  tends  mutually  to  neutralize  their 
forces.  The  bed  of  the  river  below  the  falls  is  strew'ed  over 
with  huge  fragments,  which  have  been  hurled  down  into 
the  abyss.  By  the  continued  destruction  of  the  rocks,  the 
falls  have,  within  the  last  forty  years,  receded  nearly  fifty 
yards,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ravine  has  been  prolonged  to 
that  extent.  Through  this  deep  chasm  the  Niagara  flow's 
for  about  seven  miles;  and  then  the  table  land,  which  is 
almost  on  a  level  w  ith  ladie  Erie,  suddenly  sinks  down  at 
a  town  called  Queiistown,  and  the  river  enierges  from  the 
ravine  into  a  plain,  w  hich  continues  to  tlie  shores  ol  Lake 
Ontario.  There  seems  a  good  foundation  for  the  opinion 
that  the  falls  wore  once  at  Queiistow  n,  and  that  they  have 
gradually  retrograded  from  that  place  to  tlndr  jireseiit  po¬ 
sition,  about  seven  miles  distant.  If  the  ratio  of  recession 
had  never  exceeded  fifty  yards  in  forty  years,  it  must  have 
required  nearly  ten  thousand  years  for  the  excavation  of  the 
whole  ravine  ;  but  no  probable  conjectui  e  can  be  offered  as 
to  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  such  tin  iqieration,  be¬ 
cause  the  retrograde  movement  may  have  been  much  more 
ra]iid  when  the  w  hole  current  w  as  confined  w  ithin  a  space 
not  exceeding  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  that  w’hicli  the  falls  now 
occiqiy.  Sliould  the  erosive  action  not  he  accelerated  in  fii- 
tiire,  it  will  re<|uire  iqiw'ards  of  thirty  thousand  years  for 
tile  falls  to  reach  Lake  Erie,  (tw’enty-five  miles  distant,)  to 
I  which  they  seem  destined  to  arrive,  unless  some  earthquake 
i  changes  the  relative  levels  of  the  district.” 


RIVERS  CHANGING  THEIR  COURSES. 

“  'The  Po  affords  a  grand  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  great  river  hears  dowoi  to  the  sea  the  matter  poured  into  it 
by  a  multitude  of  tributaries  descending  from  lofty  chains 
of  mountains.  The  changes  gradually  efleeted  in  tliegreat 
plain  of  Northern  Italy,  since  the  time  of  the  Repuhlic, 
are  very  considerable.  Extensive  lakes  and  marshes  have 
been  gradually  tilled  up,  as  those  near  Placentia,  Parma, 
and  Cremona,  and  many  have  been  drainetl  naturally, 
hy  tlie  deepening  of  the  beds  of  rivers.  Deserted  river- 
courses  are  not  unfreiiueiit,  as  that  of  Serio  ]\Iorto,  wdiich 
formerly  fell  into  the  A<lda,  in  Lombardy  ;  and  the  Po  it¬ 
self  has  ol’teii  deviated  from  its  coursi*.  Suhsequi'iitly  to  the 
year  1;190,  it  deserted  ])art  of  the  territory  of  Cremona,  and 
invaded  that  of  Parma;  its  old  channel  being  still  recog¬ 
nisable,  and  hearing  the  name  of  Po  Morto.  Bresello  is 
one  of  the  towuis  w  liich  w'as  formerly  on  the  left  of  the  Po; 
but  which  is  now'  on  the  right  bank.  There  is  also  an  old 
channel  of  the  Po  in  the  territory  of  Pariiui,  called  Po 
Vecchio,  which  w'as  abandoned  in  the  tw'elfth  century, 
when  a  great  number  of  tow'iis  w’ere  destroyed.  There  are 
reconls  of  parish  churches,  as  those  of  Vicohellignaiio,  Ago- 
jolo,  and  .Martignana,  having  been  pulled  dow'ii,  and  alter- 
wards  rebuilt  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  devouring 
stream.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  main  track  again  re¬ 
sumed  its  deserted  channel,  and  carried  aw'ay  a  great  island 


opposite  Caselmaggiore.  At  the  end  of  tlie  same  century» 
it  abandoned  a  second  time  the  bed  called  ‘  Po  \  ecchio, 
carryinir  aw’ay  three  streams  of  Caselmaggiore.  The  friars 
in  the  INIonastery  de  Serviti,  took  the  alarm  in  1471,  de¬ 
molished  their  hiiildings,  and  reconstructed  them  at  Mon¬ 
tana,  w’hither  they  had  transported  the  materials.  In  like 
manner  the  C^hurch  of  S.  Rocco  w’as  demolished  in  DU* 
In  the  seventeenth  century  also,  the  Po  shifted  its  cour^^ 
for  a  mile  in  the  same  district.  To  prevent  these  and  simi¬ 
lar  aberrations,  a  general  system  of  embankment  has  been 
adopted;  and  the  Po  and  Adige,  and  almost  all  their  tn- 
hiitaries.  have  been  confined  h**t  vveen  hirdi  artificial  lianks. 


EARTHQUAKES  REPAIR  THE  LAND  DESTROYED  BV  AQUEOL'S 


CAUSES.  .  r 

“  Besides  the  undulating  movements  and  the  opening  « 
fissures,  it  has  been  show'ii  that  certain  parts  of  the  cart  i  s 
crust,  often  of  considerable  area  both  above  and  hidow  t  le 
level  of  the  sea,  have  been  permanently  elevated  or  depresseu^ 
examples  of  elevation  hy  single  earthquakes  have 
to  the  amount  of  from  one  to  about  twenty-five  ^*‘***»/*|", 

I  of  subsidence,  from  a  few  inches  to  about  fifty  feet,  exc 
i  sively  of  those  limited  tracts,  as  the  forest  of  Aripno,  ''  ^ 
a  sinking  down  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  feet  < 

I  place.  It  is  evident  that  the  force  of  subterranean  mu  ^ 

I  meut  does  not  operate  at  random;  hut  the  same  coutiu 
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are  a£?itat(*d  and  ai^aiii ;  and  however  inconsi- 

r'  ble  mfty  operations  produced  during  a  period  suf- 

.  only  fov  the  production  often  or  fifteen  eruptions  of 
volcaiiOi  it  is  obvious,  that  in  tlie  time  reijuired  for 

an  "  ...  ...  _ _ _ i  .  i*  ..i. _ .i _ x*  i _ 


h  formation  of  a  lofty  cone,  (-omposed  of  tliousandsof  Java 
^  '  ents  shallow  seas  may  be  convei  ted  into  lolly  inoun- 
Miiw  and  low  lands  into  <loei!  seas,  'riio  renovating  as  well 
"the  distioying  causes  are  unceasingly  at  work — there- 
^*r  of  land  being  as  constant  as  its  decay,  and  the  deepen- 
of  seas  keeping  pace  with  the  formation  of  shoals.  If, 
•n^the  course  of  a  century,  the  Ganges,  and  other  great 
•ivei's,  have  carried  down  to  the  sea  a  mass  of  matter  e(|ual 
to  many  lofty  mountains,  we  also  find  that  a  district  in 
Chili  one  hundred  thousatid  square  miles  in  area,  has  been 
uplifted  to  the  average  height  of  afoot  or  more,  and  the 
Jihie  contents  of  the  granitic  mass  thus  added,  in  a  few 


cause  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean  to  rise  in  a  slight  degree, 
such  subsidences  of  its  bed  as  that  of  Cutch  in  1819,  or  St 
Domire^o  in  1751,  or  Jamaica  in  1692,  may  have  compen- 
sate<l,  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  great  oceanic  basin. 
No  river  can  push  forward  its  delta  without  raising  the 
level  ofthe  whole  ocean,  although  in  an  infinitesimal  degree ; 
and  no  lowering  c^n  take  place  in  the  bed  of  any  part  ofthe 
ocean  without  a  general  sinking  of  the  water  even  to  the 
antipodes.” 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  lead  • 
ing  object  and  nature  of  Mr  Lyell’s  “  Principles  of  Geo- 
logv;”  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  analyse  completely, 
within  the  limits  of  this  Journal,  the  condensed  mass  of 
information  which  the  volume  contains.  There  are  cer- 
tain  points  in  which  we  differ  from  him  ;  but  we  forbear 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  concerning  these,  because 
they  are  of  minor  consequence,  when  compared  with  the 
important  and  valuable  researches  which  constitute  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  work.  We  shall  look  with 
anxiety  for  the  second  volume,  iu  which  we  expect  to  see 
the  views  of  the  author  reduced  to  more  practical  applica¬ 
tion;  and,  iu  the  meantime,  hesitate  not  to  recommend 
very  cordially  these  “  Princij)les  of  Geology”  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  scientific  men.  The  work  is  in  many  parts  writ¬ 
ten  w'ith  considerable  eloquence,  and  is,  in  every  respe<;t, 
creditable  to  the  author,  who  holds  the  responsible  ollice 
of  foreign  Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society. 


Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Horses, 
and  the  Allied  Sj  )ecies.  Illustrated  by  Portraits,  on 
Steel,  of  celebrated  and  remarkable  Horses.  l>y  Capt. 
Thomas  llrowii,  P.  L.  S.  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh.  Daniel 
Lizars.  1830.  12 mo.  Pp.  5S0. 

Multitudes  talk  abouthorsesevery  day  of  their  lives  who 
are  most  profoundly  ignorant  ofthe  subject.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  good  riders  in  all 
Scotland.  As  for  literary  persons, — poets,  wndters  in  pe- 
*‘iodicals,  and  others — who  freipiently  affect  todelight  in  tlie 
9aadrupeda?itesonitUfiiU(\on  j)aj)er  “  witch  the  world  with 
noble  horsemanshij»,”  they  are,  without  an  exception,  the 
niost  miserable  cadgers  who  ever  put  an  in-kneed  leg 
^ross  a  saddle,  ami  after  an  inexpressible  jolting  of  three 
^dcs  and  a  half,  felt  the  most  honourable  portion  of 
*pn  wdiole  c«»rporatiou  iu  a  state  more  excruciating  than 
endured  a  blister  <»f  Spanish  Hies  for  a  week, 
e  should  like  much  to  see  a  convocation  of  editors — 
ose  universally  wise  men,  who,  according  to  their  own 
every  thing — riding  a  steeple  chiise.  Good 
HL*  there  would  he  !  What  pulling, 

^  icking,  and  tumbling,  and  “  legs  and  arms  all  wallop- 
Walloping  !”  The  Westminster  Review  would  be  in 
dch,  and  the  Quarterly  in  another;  the  New  Monthly 
"^uuld  he  plunging  desperately  half  way  over 
^  ree-barred  gate,  and  Ulachwood,  like  a  second  John 
Would  he  holding  on  for  his  very  life  by  neck  and 
first V  Bldinburgh  Review  would  break  down  at  the 

tha  Praser  would  cut  a  more  woeful  figure 

^  dly  Button  going  to  Brentford.  Then  what  a 


host  of  nevvsj)apers  would  he  seen  strewed  up  and  down 
all  over  the  country — “  sine  nomine  umbrae  !”  With 
the  Times  time  would  be  no  more  ;  all  would  he  dark 
with  the  Sim  ;  the  Globe  would  have  reached  its  last 
day  ;  the  Spectator  would  bite  the  dust  ;  the  Atlas  would 
not  sustain  its  own  weight ;  Pelts  Tife  in  Rondon  would 
meet  its  death  at  last ;  the  Scotsman  would  look  like  a 
Dutchman  ;  and  the  Mercury  would  for  a  certainty  be 
discovered  “new  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.”  Not 
one  xvould  reach  the  gocal ;  they  would  all  distance  each 
other;  and  the  maimed  and  disfigured  editors  would  crawl 
hack  to  their  respective  places  of  abode,  and  shudder  at 
the  name  of  a  horse  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  matters  iu  the  literary, 
commercial,  and  fashionable  world,  Gaj)tain  Brown’s 
book  is  well-timed,  and  may  be  instrumental  in  effecting 
important  improvements.  It  is  both  an  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive  volume — mainly  a  compilation  no  doubt,  but  a 
judicious  and  sensible  compilation.  After  presenting  us 
with  a  sketch  of  the  early  and  modern  history  of  the 
horse,  including  an  historical  account  of  hunting,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  divide  his  work  into  five  sections.  Section  1st 
treats  of  Asiatic  horses,  including  eight  dilTerent  sjiecies ; 
section  2d,  of  African  horses, — the  Barb,  the  Nubian,  the 
Dongola,  and  the  Egyptian  ;  section  ,3d,  of  European 
horses,  and  more  particularly  the  race-horse,  the  hunter, 
the  hackney  or  roadster,  the  charger,  the  coach-horse,  the 
(Jalloway,  the  Highland  pony,  and  the  horses  of  the  <lif- 
I’erent  Euroiiean  countries  ;  section  4th,  of  American 
horses;  and  section  oth,  of  what  our  author,  somewhat 
obscurely,  calls  the  “  allied  sjiccies,”  com[>rehending  the 
Dziggtai,  the  Ass,  the  IMule,  the  Zebra,  and  the  (^uagga. 
To  all  the  matter  contained  in  these  difierent  chapters  are 
added,  a  table  of  the  terms  used  iu  describing  a  horse,  an 
anatomical  descrijitiun  of  the  skeleton  of  the  horse,  and 
a  cojuous  index.  A  great  number  of  anecdotes,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  habits  of  the  horse,  are  scattered  through  the 
hook,  and  altogether  the  volume  is  not  inferior  in  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  Captain’s  previous  work,  constructed  iu  a  simi¬ 
lar  style,  on  Dogs. 

We  should  have  been  glad,  liad  time  or  sjiace  allowed, 
to  hav'e  followed  our  author  through  many  of  the  amu¬ 
sing  details  with  which  he  presents  us,  and,  by  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  our  occasional  remarks,  to  have  made  him  believe, 
iu  spite  of  himself,  that  we  alone,  of  all  the  editors  enu¬ 
merated  f'diove,  are  fit  to  appear  either  on  the  road,  the 
hunting-field,  or  the  race  course.  But  as  we  cannot 
have  this  pleasure  at  present,  we  must  content  ourselves 
witli  one  or  two  detached  extracts,  which  we  have  catered 
with  care  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  Our 
sporting  friends  will  have  no  objection  that  wc  begin 
with  the  following  passage  : 

THE  ENGLISH  VCrSUS  THE  INDIAN  RACE-HORSE. 

“  llorse-racing  is  much  jiractised  in  India,  hut  ]u*incipally 
with  Arabian  coursers;  the  other  horses,  as  I  have  above 
noticed,  being  unable  to  compete  with  them.  Lately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  celebrated  race-horse  Recruit,  by  Whalebone,  for¬ 
merly  Lord  PNeter’s,  was  taken  out  to  Calcutta,  and  was 
inatclied  against  Pyramns,  the  best  Arabian  of  the  <Iay  on 
the  Bengal  side  of  India.  As  this  race  settles,  in  some 
measure,  a  loiig-dispute«l  point  regarding  the  speed  ofthe' 
lOuglish  race-horse  and  the  Aruhiaii,  I  shall  give  an  account 
of  it. 

“  Tin*  race  took  place  in  January  1829,  over  the  Barrack- 
pore  course.  It  was  for  a  comparatively  trilling  sum — one 
liuiidred  g<»ld  mohai's,  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  sterling.  The  distance  was  two  miles,  give-and- 
take  weights,  fourteen  liands  to  carry  nine  stone,  and  the 
Arabian  to  take  olf  seven  pounds.  Tiie  weights  were  as 
follows  : 

“  The  Honourable  Colonel  Finch’s  E.  b.  h.  Recruit,  ten 
stone,  twelve  pounds,  four  ouru^es. 

“  Mr  Grant’s  A.  gr.  h.  Pyramus,  eight  stone,  three 
pounds,  eight  ounces. 

“  The  horses  started  well  together,  and  ran  the  first 
quarter  of  a  mile  neck  and  neck  ;  hut,  however  douhtiul  the 
issue  might  have  been  before  stai  ting,  the  lengtliy  stride  of 
Recruit,  and  the  evident  exertions  of  Pyriuiius,  as  they 
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passed  tli«  winiiiiijr-jinst  tor  the  first  time,  surtTieieiitly  iiidi* 
CRted  to  all  ohservers  of  judgment  what  would  he  the  result. 
At  the  Craven  post,  (one  mile  and  a  cjiiarter  from  home,) 
Recruit  took  the  lead  by  about  half  a  length,  and  ran  at 
such  a  pace,  that  the  Arabian  was  unable  to  make  a  struggle 
at  the  run  in,  being  beaten  easily  by  several  lengths.  Time — 
three  minutes  and  fifty-seven  seconds.  Recruit  only  landed 
in  India  in  May  1828,  and,  it  is  supfiosed,  his  constitution 
was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  race,  sufficiently  ada}>ted  to  the 
climate.  The  race,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  speed  of  the  English  thorough-bred  horse  over 
all  others.” 

We  shall  next  quote  Captain  Brown’s  account  of  one 
of  the  finest  horses  which  this  country  has  produced  : 

THE  R\CER  ECLIPSE. 

“  1764.  Eclipse  was  alloweil  to  be  the  fleetest  horse  that 
ever  ran  in  England  siri'’^  the  time  of  Childers.  After 
winning  King’s  plates  .^nd  other  prizes  to  a  great  amount, 
he  was  1  >"pt  as  a  stallion,  and  gained  to  his  owner,  for  forty 
mares,  the  great  sum  of  thirty  guineas  each. 

‘‘  P^clipse  was  got  hy  Marsk,  a  grandson,  through  Squirt, 
of  Bartlet’s  Childers,  out  of  Spiletta,  hy  Reguliis,  son  of 
the  Godidphin  Barb,  out  of  Mother  Western,  by  a  son  of 
Snake,  full  brother  to  William’s  Squirrel ;  her  dame  by 
old  Montague,  grandson  by  Hautboy,  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Brimmer,  whose  pedigree  wtis  not  preserved.  Eclipse  was 
bred  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  foaled  during  the 
great  eclipse  of  1764,  whence  the  name  given  him  by  the 
royal  Duke  ;  at  the  sale  of  whose  stud  he  was  purchased,  a 
colt,  for  seventy-five  guineas,  by  Mr  Wildman,  the  sporting 
sheep  salesman  at  Smithfleld,  who  had  a  good  stud,  and 
trained  race-horses  at  Mickleham,  near  Epsom.  This  per¬ 
son  had  a  friend  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  who  gave  him 
a  hint  of  the  superior  points  in  the  form  of  this  horse,  and 
he  hastened  to  attend  the  sale ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  he 
had  been  knocked  down  at  seventy  guineas.  He,  however, 
instantly  appealed  to  his  watch,  which  he  knew  to  be  an 
exceedingly  correct  time-piece,  and  found  that  the  appointed 
hour  of  sale  had  not  yet  arrived  by  a  few  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  advertisement.  He  then  persisted  that  the  sale  had 
not  been  a  lawful  one,  and  that  the  lots  knocked  down 
should  be  again  put  uj),  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
Eclipse  was  purchased  by  him  for  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
guineas. 

•  ‘‘  For  what  reason,  we  have  never  been  able  to  learn,  this 
celebrated  horse  was  never  raced  till  he  was  five  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  was  entered  at  Epsom  for  the  maiden 
plate  of  fifty  pounds.  At  first  trial,  such  were  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  knowing  ones,  that  four  to  one  were  betted  in 
his  favour.  At  the  second  and  winning  heat  of  this  race, 
all  the  five  horses  were  close  together  at  the  three-mile-post, 
when  some  of  the  jockeys  used  their  whips.  At  this  time 
Eclipse  was  going  at  an  easy  gallop,  when  he  took  alarm  at 
the  crack  of  the  whip,  bounded  ofi*  at  full  s[K*ed,  and  al¬ 
though  Oakley,  his  rider,  was  a  man  of  [)owerful  arm,  he 
■vj’as  not  to  be  restrained,  and,  in  consequence,  distanced  the 
whole  of  his  competitors. 

“In  the  year  1770,  Eclipse  ran  over  the  course  of  York, 
for  the  subsci^tion  purse,  against  two  aged  horses  then  in 
high  repute.  Tortoise  and  Bellario.  He  took  the  lead,  and 
the  jockey  being  unable  to  hold  him  in,  he  was  fully  a  dis¬ 
tance  before  the  other  two  horses  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
miles,  and  won  the  race  with  the  greatest  ease.  At  starting, 
twenty,  and  in  running,  one  hundred  guineas  to  one,  were 
offereil  on  him. 

“  Before  Eclipse  ran  for  the  King’s  plate  at  Winchester, 
in  1769,  INlr  O’Kelly  jairchased  the  half  share  of  him  for 
six  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  He  afterwards  became  his 
sole  pnmrietor  for  an  additional  sum  of  one  thousand  gui¬ 
neas.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Ihslford  family  asked 
O’ Kelly,  in  1779,  how  much  he  would  take  for  Eclipse, 
when  he  replied,  ‘  By  the  mass,  my  lord,  it  is  not  all  Bed¬ 
ford  Level  that  would  purchase  him  !*  It  is  s«iid,  that  about 
this  period  he  asked  from  another  person  the  modest  sum 
of  L.25,000  down,  and  an  annuity  of  L.5()0  a-year  on  his 
own  life ;  and  the  privilege  of  sending  to  him  annually  six 
mares.  Mr  O’ Kelly  siiid  he  had  cleared  by  this  horse 
L. 25, 000,  and  his  statement  is  supposed  to  be  correct. 

•  “  Eclipse  seemed  to  combine  all  the  qualiti(n$  which  con¬ 
stitute  an  excellent  nicer;  his  stoutness,  form,  and  action, 
were  excellent ;  he  had  a  vast  stride,  and  certainly  never 
horse  threw  his  haunches  below  him  with  more  vigour  or 
efle<‘t ;  and  his  hind  legs  were  so  spread  in  his  gallop,  *  that 
a- wheel- barrow  might  have  been  driven  between  them;* 


his  agility  was  great,  and  his  speed  extraordinary,  but  w 
cannot  estimate  it  justly,  as  no  horse  of  his  day  could 
compared  to  him.  The  only  contempoi*ary  which  was  sun- 
posed  at  all  equal  to  him  was  Mr  Shaftoe’s  famous  horse 
Goldfinder.  He  was  never  beaten,  and  was  to  have  been 
matched  against  Eclipse  for  the  King’s  jdate  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  but  he  broke  down  at  Newmarket  in  the  October 
meeting. 

“  Eclipse  won  eleven  King’s  plates,  in  ten  of  which  he 
carried  twelve  stone,  and  in  the  other  ten.  It  was  calcu¬ 
lated,  that  within  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  three 
hundred  and  furty-four  winners,  thepr(»geny  of  this  animal 
produced  to  their  owners  the  enormous  sum  of  1^.158,071* 
12s.  sterling,  exclusive  of  various  prizes.  The  prevailing 
excellence  of  all  this  horse’s  progeny  was  great  speed,  and 
they  took  up  their  feet  in  the  gallop  with  wonderful  acti¬ 
vity ;  they  were  not  generally  famed  for  stoutness,  but 
almost  all  of  them  were  horses  of  fine  temper,  seldom  or 
never  betraying  restiveness. 

“  The  points  of  Eclipse  to  which  I  would  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  the  bree<ler  and  sportsman  are,  the 
curve  or  setting  on  of  his  head,  the  shortness  of  his  fore¬ 
quarter,  the  slant,  extent,  and  substance  of  his  shoulders, 
the  length  of  his  waist,  and  breadth  of  his  loins;  the  extent 
of  his  quarters,  and  the  length  and  substance  of  his  thighs 
and  fore-arms.  Although  he  was  a  powerful  horse,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  thick  in  the  wind  ;  and  in  a  sweat,  or 
hard  exercise,  he  was  heard  to  blow  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  This  famous  horse  died  on  the  27th  February,  1789, 
at  Canons,  aged  26  years.  His  heart  was  taken  out,  audit 
weighed  14  lbs.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  matches  ever  run  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  following  : 


MRS  Thornton’s  match. 

“  1804.  The  lady  of  the  late  distinguished  Colonel  Thorn¬ 
ton  appears  to  have  been  equally  attached  to  the  sports  of 
the  field  with  her  husband  ;  and  the  extraordinary  contest 
which  took  place  between  Mrs  Thornton  and  Mr  Flint, 
in  1804,  not  only  stands  recorded  on  the  annals  of  the  turf, 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  ever  to(k 
place  in  the  sporting  world,  but  also  a  lasting  monuiiieiit 
of  female  intrepidity.  It  arose  out  of  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“  A  great  intimacy  subsisted  between  the  families  of 
Colonel  Thornton  and  Mr  Flint,  arising  from  their  being 
brothers- in-law,  as  the  ladies  were  sisters,  so  that  Mr  Hint 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Thornville  Royal. 

“  In  the.  course  of  one  of  their  equestrian  excursions  in 
Thornville  Park,  Mrs  Thornton  and  IVIr  Flint  were  con¬ 
versing  on  the  qualities  of  their  respective  horses.  M  itli 
the  spirit  and  keenness  which  generally  exists  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  they  differed  widely  in  their  opinions,  and  an  (m*- 
casional  spurt  took  place  to  try  the  mettle  of  their  steeds ; 
when  Obi  Vingarillo,  under  the  skilful  management  ot  bis 
fair  rider,  distanced  his  adversary  at  every  attempt ;  which 
so  nettled  ]\Ir  F'lint,  that  he  challenged  the  fair  equestrian 
to  ride  against  him  on  a  future  day.  This  challenge  was 
immediately  accepted  by  Colonel  Thornton,  on  the  part  ol 
his  lady ;  and  it  was  fixed,  by  the  respective  parties,  that 
the  race  should  be  run  on  the  last  day  of  the  York  AugR^t 
Meeting,  1804.  This  singular  match  was  announced  by 
the  following  notice: — ‘  A  match  for  five  hundred  guinejis, 
and  one  thousand  guineas  bye — four  miles — between  Colo¬ 
nel  Thornton’s  Vingarillo,  and  Mr  Flint’s  hr.  h. 
ville,  by  Volunteer.  Mrs  Thornton  to  ride  her  weight 
against  Mr  Flint.’  , 

“  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  August,  this  race  was  de- 
citled,  and  the  following  account  of  it  aiqieared  in  the  1  or 
Herald.  . 

“  ‘  Never  did  we  witness  such  an  assemblage  ot  people  as 
were  drawn  together  on  the  above  occa>ion, — 
thousiuid  at  least.  Nearly  ten  times  the  number  a’»peai“ 
on  Knavesmire  than  did  on  the  day  when  Bay  IMalton  iaR» 
or  when  Eclipse  went  over  the  course,  leaving  the  two  e>^ 
horses  of  the  day  a  mile  and  a  half  behind.  ^ "^^*** * ’, 
pectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  froiii  the  *'*^'‘  * 
of  the  match.  Thousands  from  every  part  ot  the  conn 
thronged  the  ground.  In  order  to  keep  the  course  as 
as  possible,  several  additional  people  were  **“‘1’^'’^^“*  ’ 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  6th  Light  Dragoons,  a  pai  >  ^ 
them  w'ere  also  on  horseback,  for  the  like  1’“'.^***'^ 
which  unquestionably  was  the  means  of  many  lives  r 
saved.  jp 

“  ‘  About  four  o’clock,  Mrs  Thornton 
ground,  full  ot'  sjurit,  her  hoi*se  led  by  Colonel  ihori  » 
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A  followed  by  Mr  Baker  and  Mr  IL  Bony  ton ;  after- 
rds  apiirared  Mr  Flint.  They  started  a  little  past  four 
^^loek.  ^  The  lady  tm»k  the  lead  for  upwards  of  three  miles 
most  r>apital  style.  Her  horse,  however,  had  much  tlie 
*horter  stroke  of  the  two.  When  within  a  mile  of  being 
h  ne  Mr  Flint  pushed  forward,  and  got  the  lead,  which  he 
,  Mrs  Thornton  used  every  exertion  ;  but  finding  it 
impos*sibl«  to  win  the  race,  she  drew  up,  in  a  sportsman- 
likestvle,  when  within  about  two  distances. 

*  o  ‘  At  the  commencement  of  the  running,  bets  were  five 
and  six  to  four  on  the  lady ;  in  running  the  three  first 
miles,  seven  to  four  and  two  to  one  in  her  favour.  Indeed, 
the  oldest  sportsmen  on  the  stand  thought  she  must  have 
won.  running  the  last  mile,  the  odds  were  in  favour  of 
]\Ir  Flint. 

o  ‘  Never,  surely,  did  a  w’oman  ride  in  better  style  !  It 
was  dilficult  to  say  whether  her  horsemanship,  her  dress, 
or  her  beauty,  were  most  admired — the  tout  ensemble  was 
unique, 

*“  Mrs  Thornton’s  dress  was  a  leopard-coloured  body, 
with  blue  sleeves,  the  vest  butf,  and  blue  cap.  IVIr  Flint 
rode  in  white.  The  race  was  run  in  nine  minutes  and 
fifty-nine  secondr.. 

d  <  Thus  ended  the  most  interesting  race  ever  run  upon 
Knavesinire.  No  Words  can  express  the  disappointment 
felt  at  the  defeat  of  Mrs  Thornton.  The  spirit  she  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  good  humour  with  which  she  bore  her  loss, 
greatly  diminished  the  joy  of  many  of  the  winners.  From 
the  very  superior  style  in  which  she  performed  her  exer¬ 
cising  gallop  of  four  miles  on  Wednesday,  betting  was 
greatly  in  her  favour  ;  for  the  accident  which  happened,  in 
consequence  of  her  saddlegirths  having  slackened,  and  the 
saddle  turning  round,  was  m)t  attended  with  the  slightest 
accident  to  her  j)erson,  nor  did  it  in  the  least  damp  her 
courage;  wdiile  her  horsemanship,  and  her  close  seated 
riding,  astonished  the  beholders,  and  inspired  a  general  con¬ 
fidence  ill  her  success. 

“  ‘  Not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
pending  upon  Mrs  Thornton’s  match  ;  perhaps  more,  if  we 
include  the  bets  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  there 
was  no  part,  we  believe,  in  which  there  were  not  some. 

“  ‘  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  if  the  lady  had  been 
better  mounted,  she  could  not  possibly  have  failed  of  success. 
Indeed,  she  laboured  under  every  possible  disadvantage ; 
notwithstanding  which,  and  the  ungallant  conduct  of  Mr 
Hint,  she  dew  along  the  course  with  an  astonishing  swift¬ 
ness,  conscious  of  her  own  superior  skill,  and  would  ulti¬ 
mately  have  outstripped  her  adversary,  but  for  the  accident 
which  took  place.*  ” 

To  these  passages  we  subjoin  three  miscellaneous  anec¬ 
dotes  : 

EXTRAORDINARY  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

‘‘  On  the  21st  November,  1793,  a  young  gentleman,  an 
inhabitant  of  Lancashire,  riding  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
road  between  llavenglass  and  Whitehaven,  on  a  very  high- 
spirited  blood  horse,  not  far  distant  from  Egremont,  passed 
by  a  single-horse  chaise,  wdiich  occiasioned  the  animal  to  be 
Very  unruly  ;  thinking  to  pacify  him  by  passing  the  chaise, 
he  cantered  forwards ;  hut  the  horse,  no  longer  to  be  re¬ 
strained,  bolted  off  at  a  full  gallop,  and,  coming  upon  Egre¬ 
mont  bridge — the  middle  of  the  battlements  of  which  ]>re-- 
•‘♦‘nts  nearly  a  riglit  angle  to  the  entrance  upon  it — was 
going  at  such  fury,  that,  unable  to  retrieve  himself,  he  leaped 
sn  eloiig  upon^  the  battlements,  which  are  upwards  of  four 
eet  high.  I  he  rider,  finding  it  impossible  to  recover  the 
101  se,  and  seeing  the  improbability  of  saving  either  of  their 
•'es,  had  he  fiounderecl  over  In^ad-foremovst,  just  as  the 
jerse  was  falling  heaillong  down,  had  instantaneous  presence 
mind  to  strike  him  on  both  sides  with  his  spurs,  and  force 
urn  to  take  a  clear  leap.  Ov^ing  to  this  precaution  he 

his  feet,  and  the  rider  firmly  keeping  his  seat,  held 
P  e  horse,  till,  reaching  the  bottom,  he  leaped  off’.  When 
rif  height  of  the  bridge,  which  has  been  accu- 

ot  i*  ^Z*^^*^*’^^'******  upwards  of  twenty'  feet  and  a  half 

tharir^'?*  from  the  top  of  the  iiattlemeiits,  and 

riv  •  ^  depth  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the 

Jillghted,  it  is  reallv  miraculous  that  they' 
struck  dead  on  the  spot. 

g**'*flernan  travelled  with  his  accustomed  vigour 
The  (  M  hitehaven,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 

received,  was  a  slight  sprain  in  one  foot, 
hiteh***^***^^  three  days  at  the  King’s  Arms  Inn,  at 
iiiir  th  *'1'***'*  He  remained  there  three  days  longer,  wait- 
tb^  M‘V***'^‘'***  ^  hors**,  who  had  a  slight  wound  on 

*  joint,  Botli,  however,  were  perfectly  well  after 


that  time.  The  hoi’se’s  foot  had  struck  one  of  the  parapet 
stones  of  the  bridge  with  such  violence,  as  to  throw  it  four 
inches  out  of  its  situation.” 

SIR  WILLIAM  W'YNDHAM  AND  THE  WHITE  HORSE. 

“  Sir  William  Wy'iidham,  when  a  very  young  man,  had 
been  out  one  day'  at  a  stag-hunt.  In  returning  from  the 
sport,  he  found  several  of  the  servants  at  his  father’s  gate, 
standing  round  a  fortune-teller,  avIjo  [iretended,  at  least,  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and,  for  a  small  gratiti(!ation,  wrote  on 
the  bottom  of  a  trencher  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  answers  to 
such  questions  as  the  men  and  maids  put  to  him  by  the 
same  method. 

“  As  Sir  William  rode  by',  the  conjurer  made  signs  that 
he  was  inclined  to  tell  his  fortune  as  well  as  the  rest,  and, 
in  good  humour,  he  would  have  complied,  but  not  readily 
finding  a  question  to  ask,  the  conjurer  took  the  trencher, 
and  writing  upon  it,  gave  it  back,  with  these  words  very 
legible,  ‘  Beware  of  a  white  horse.*  Sir  William  smiled 
at  the  absurdity'  of  the  man,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  for 
several  years.  Butin  1690,  being  on  his  travels  in  Italy’, 
and  accidentally',  as  he  was  passing  through  St  IVIark’s 
Place,  at  Venice,  in  his  calash,  he  observeil  a  more  than 
ordinary  crowd  at  one  corner  of  it.  He  desired  his  driver 
to  stop,  and  they  found  it  was  occasioned  by  a  mountebank, 
who  also  pretended  to  tell  fortunes,  conveying  his  several 
predictions  to  the  jieojile,  by  means  of  a  long  narrow  tube 
of  tin,  w'hich  he  lengthened  or  curtaileil  at  ]deasiire,  as  oc¬ 
casion  required.  Among  others,  Sir  William  Wyndham 
held  u[)  a  piece  of  money',  ujmn  w’hich  the  soothsayer  im¬ 
mediately' directed  the  tube  to  his  carriage,  and  said  to  him, 
very  distinctly’,  in  Italian,  ‘  Si^ftwr  Inglese,  cavetell  bianco 
cavello W’hich  is,  ‘  IMr  F^nglishman,  bew’are  of  a  w  hite 
horse !’  Sir  William  immediately  recollected  w’hat  had 
been  before  told  him,  and  concluded,  that  the  British  for¬ 
tune-teller  had  made  his  wav  to  the  Continent.  However, 
upon  enquiry,  he  was  assured  that  the  present  fellow'  had 
never  been  out  of  Italy',  nor  did  he  understand  any'  language 
but  his  mother  tongue.  Sir  William  w'as  surprised,  and 
mentioned  so  wdiimsical  a  circumstance  to  several  jieople. 
But  ill  a  short  time  this  also  Avent  out  of  his  head,  like 
the  former  prediction  of  the  same  kind.  Our  reailers  w'ill 
lemember  the  share  AA'hich  Sir  William  Wy  ndham  took  in 
the  transactions  of  government,  during  the  last  four  y’ears  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  in  Avhich  a  design  to  n*store  the 
son  of  James  the  SiMumd  to  the  throne  of  England,  Avhich 
his  father  had  so  justly'  forfeited,  Avas  undoubtedly’  c<m- 
certed,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  King  George,  ]mnished,  by 
forcing  into  banishment  or  putting  into  prison  all  the 
persons  suspected  to  have  entered  into  the  combination. 
Among  these  Avas  Sir  William,  Avho,  in  the  y’ear  1715, 
Avas  committed  ]»risoner  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Over 
the  inner  gate  were  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  in  AA'hich 
there  AA  as  some  alteration  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  ;  and  just  as  Sir 
William's  chariot  w’as  passing  through  to  carry  him  to  pri¬ 
son,  the  ]»ainter  Avas  at  w’ork,  adding  the  White  Horse,  the 
arms  of  the  Elector  of  IlanoA’er. 

“  This  cin’umstance  struck  Sir  William  forcibly';  he  im¬ 
mediately  recollected  the  two  singular  predictions,  and  men¬ 
tioned  them  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  then  in  the 
chariot  with  him,  a?»d  to  almost  every'  one  aa  Iu)  cani  j  to  see 
him  in  his  confinement ;  and  though  not  superstitious,  he 
always  s[ioke  of  it  as  a  }»rophecy'  fully  accomjdished.  But 
here  he  was  mistaken,  (if  there  Avere  any  thing  projihetic 
in  it;)  for,  many'  years  after  being  out  hunting,  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  throw'll  from  his  saddle,  in  leaping  a 
ditch,  by'  Avhich  accident  he  broke  his  neck.  He  rode  upon 
a  Avhite  horse.” 

OLD  HABITS. 

“  BetAveen  the  y'ears  1750  and  1760,  a  Scotti.sh  laAvy'er  of 
eminein!e  made  a  journey  to  London.  At  that  peri<»d  such 
journeys  Avere  usually  performed  on  horseback,  and  the  tra¬ 
veller  might  either  ride  post,  or,  if  AA’iHing  to  travel  eitono- 
mically’,  lie  bought  a  horse,  and  sold  him  at  the  einl  of  his 
journey’.  The  gentleman  aboA'e  alluded  to,  Avho  was  a  good 
judge  <»f  horses,  as  Avell  as  an  excellent  horseman,  had  chosen 
the  latter  mode  of  traA’elling,  and  had  sold  the  horse  on 
which  In*  rode  from  Si’otland  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
*lon.  With  a  view  to  his  return,  he  Avent  to  Sinithfield  to 
])urchase  a  horse.  About  dusk,  a  handsome  horse  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  he  w'as  led  to  suspec.t 
theaniiiial  w'as  unsound,  but  as  he  could  discover  no  bb'ini.^h, 
he  became  the  purcha>er.  Next  morning  he  set  out  on  his 
journey';  his  horse  had  excellent  jraees,  and  the  few'  first 
miles,  Avhile  the  road  •  Avas  Avell  frequented,  our  travelltT 
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spent  in  congratulating  himself  on  his  good  fortune,  in  ha¬ 
ving  made  so  good  a  bargain.  On  Finchley  Common,  and  at 
a  place  where  the  road  ran  down  a  slight  ascent  and  up 
another,  the  traveller  met  a  clergyman  driving  a  one-horse 
chaise.  There  was  nobody  within  sight,  and  the  horse, 
hy  his  manomvre,  plainly  intimated  what  had  been  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  former  owner.  Instead  of  jiassing  the  chaise, 
belaid  his  counter  close  up  to  it,  and  stopt  it,  having  no 
doubt  but  his  rider  would  embrace  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  vocation.  The  clergyman,  never  doubting 
the  identity  of  the  ecpiestrian,  produced  his  purse,  unasked, 
and  assured  the  astonished  lawyer,  that  it  was  quite  unne¬ 
cessary  to  draw  his  pistol,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  offer  any 
resistance.  The  traveller  rallied  his  horse,  and,  with  many 
apologies  to  the  gentleman  he  had  so  innocently  and  unwill¬ 
ingly  affrighted,  pursued  his  journey.  The  horse  next 
made  the  same  suspicious  approach  to  a  coach,  from  the 
windows  of  which  a  blunderbuss  was  levelled,  with  denun¬ 
ciations  of  death  and  desti  uction  to  the  rider,  though  sacl{- 
Icssj  as  he  used  to  express  it,  of  all  offence  in  word  or  deed. 
In  short,  after  his  life  ha<l  been  once  or  twice  endangered 
by  the  suspicions  to  which  the  conduct  of  his  horse  gave 
rise,  and  his  liberty  as  often  threatened  by  peace  officers,  who 
were  disposed  to  apprehend  him  as  a  notorious  highwayman 
who  had  formerly  ridden  the  horse,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  part  with  the  inauspicious  animal  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  to 
purchase,  at  a  dear  rate,  a  horse  less  showy,  and  of  inferior 
action,  but  of  better  moral  habits.” 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
steel  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
volume,  are  spiritedly  executed,  and  enhance  the  value  of 
the  work. 
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There  is  much  valuable  matter  in  this  Number. 
Of  the  twelve  papers  which  it  contains,  six — viz.  the 
papers  on  Sadler’s  Law  of  Population,  IMonk’s  Life  of 
Bentley,  the  Life  and  Services  of  Sir  Stamford  UalHes, 
Sotheby’s  Specimens  of  a  new  Version  of  Homer,  Law 
Keform,  and  Jefferson’s  ^Memoirs  and  Correspondence — 
will  be  f(»und  at  once  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
short  puff  of  the  Fiirmer’s  Series  of  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge  is  undeserving  of  notice.  The  remaining 
articles  we  propose  to  examine  a  little  more  in  detail,  both 
because  of  the  talents  displayed  in  them,  and  because  of 
some  little  peculiarities,  which  show  that  the  Edinburgh 
Keview  is  still  in  tone  and  temper  essentially  the  same 
as  it  was  from  the  beginning. 

The  History  of  Rome,  by  Niebuhr,  is  reviewed  by  a 
writer  of  superior  cleverness  and  great  experience  in  com¬ 
position,  hut  is  characterised  by  a  want  of  liberality  and 
solid  information.  He  criticises  Niebuhr’s  History  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  criti¬ 
cised  every  truly  original  work  since  the  era  of  its  com- 
inencement.  He  does  not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  He 
lias  mind  enough  to  acknowledge,  in  its  ])owerful  lan¬ 
guage  and  daringly  original  views,  the  ]»resence  (d*  a 
mighty  spirit ;  but  he  has  not  mind  emmgh  to  compre¬ 
hend  it.  He  begins,  therefore,  with  inv(duntary  exjires- 
sions  of  vagtie  respect  ;  then  runs  cliatteringly  through 
the  imlex  of  the  book,  dipping  occasionally  into  the  text, 
])icking  out  here  and  there  a  sentence,  which,  taken  apart 
from  the  context,  looks  absurd  enough,  and  sneering  at 
it  ;  and  concludes  with  renewed  jirofessions  of  admira¬ 
tion.  V/ere  we  to  read  (Uily  the  beginning  and  end  of  this 
criticism,  we  should  believe  its  author  an  admirer  of 
Niebuhr  ;  were  we  to  read  only  the  middle  ]»art,  we  should 
think  he  despised  liiin  ;  and  had  we  not  alreatly  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  work,  we  sliould  have  (d)tained  no 
knowledge  of  its  nature  or  character  from  ]»erusing  the  en¬ 
tire  article.  The  time  has  been  when  such  shilly-sliallying 
W'ould  have  efiraged  us.  In  the  calmer  temper,  however, 
which  age  has  brought  along  with  it,  we  are  able  to  see 
that  the  Edinburgh  acts  in  this  manner  because  its  in¬ 
tellect  is  not  of  a  standard  to  take  a  more  decided  course. 
This  is  the  fashiou  in  which  it  treated  the  Lake  poets — 


this  is  the  manner  in  Avhich  it  reviewed  Goethe. 
thing  ill  the  common  course  of  events  it  judges  shrewd/ 
and  well ;  but  novelties  and  innovations  in  literature 
startle  and  confound  it.  Ten  years  hence,  it  will  have 
formed  an  opinion  of  Niebuhr’s  book,  and  will  try  to  cram 
down  our  throats  that  it  has  held  that  opinion  from  the 
first. 

The  article  on  the  ‘‘  Rise,  IVogress,  and  Decline  of 
Commerce  in  Hidland,”  is,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  titles 
from  the  pen  of  M‘Culloch.  Other  men  would  content 
themselves  with  saying,  “  History  of  Commerce  in  IIol, 
land,”  but  he  must  use  a  circumlocution,  descriptive  of 
what  constitutes  history.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is 
one  regarding  which  too  little  is  known  in  this  countrv 
iVIr  ]\I‘Culloch  has  narrated  the  leading  facts  in  a  man¬ 
ner  interesting  and  attractive  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and 
at  the  same  time,  indicative  of  patient  and  clear-beaded 
research. 

“  Women  as  they  Are,”  a  new  novel  by  IMrs  Gore,  to 
which  considerable  space  is  allotted,  is  an  elegant,  althou<rh 
somewhat  verbose,  piece  of  The  critic  thanks  his 

stars,  in  the  outset,  that  he  has  met  with  “  a  respectable 
specimen  of  that  class  of  works  called  novels  of  fashionable 
life.”  From  his  detailed  criticism,  however,  of  Mrs  Gore’s 
work,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  he  has 
elevated  it  in  preference  to  any  one  of  its  numerous  com¬ 
peers.  The  truth  is,  the  writer  is  a  man  at  once  gallant 
and  conscientious.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  say 
any  thing  unpolite  to  a  lady,  but  as  little  could  he  bring 
himself  to  say  any  thing  that  was  not  strictly  true.  The 
preliminary  flourish  is  merely  the  usual  soothing  of  a 
child  before  you  administer  physic;  the  criticism  which 
follows  after  is  the  real  expression  of  what  the  writer 
thinks.  But  why  single  out  IMrs  Gore  for  this  treat¬ 
ment  ?  The  critic  wanted  to  spin  a  yarn  about  female 
novelists,  and  her  work  was  t!ie  tirst  new  one  that  came 
to  hand.  His  little  theory  is  drawn  out  with  all  his  usual 
sjiarkling  elegance,  but  wil!i  less  than  liis  usual  happi¬ 
ness.  He  starts  with  the  assertion,  that  women  write 
novels  better  than  men  ;  and  mentions  ?tliss  Ihlgeworth, 
IMrs  Opie,  Miss  Austin,  IVIadame  D’Arblay,  and  Mrs 
Gore.  He  prudently  leaves  unnamed  the  male  monsters 
who  might  be  opjiosed  to  tliis  fair  bevy  ;  for  Fielding, 
Smollett,  and  Scott,  might  have  given  a  rude  shock  to  his 
preliminary  assumption.  In  reviewing  the  ]>cculiar  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  the  fair  authors,  he  places  Miss  Fhlgeworth 
tirst,  but  protests  against  tln^  opinion  that  her  chiet 
merit  lies  in  the  delineation  of  Irish  character,  allow¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Castle  Rackrent  is  by  far 
her  best  work.  3Iiss  Austin  comes  ru'xt,  and  unless 
we  have  sorely  misunderstood  him,  purely  because  she 
has  drawn  none  but  commonplace  characters,  and  that 
always  in  a  commonplace  style.  After  these  comes 
l\Irs  ()[>ie — then  the  ^Fisses  Burneys,  senior  and  junior 
— tlien  ^Ii  s  Hannah  More — then  ]Miss  Hawkins  (!  !  !)— 
and  then,  after  a  list,  some  of  wlioin  are  already  forgotten, 
and  others  are  praised,  on  account  (‘f  their  amiable  per- 
somil  character,  by  those  who  cannot  read  their  w’orks, 
he  names  the  autiioress  of  “  .Marriage”  and  “  The  In¬ 
heritance.”  Such  an  arrangement  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  slialhiw  canon  which  he  laid  down  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  article.  “  Gratiano  talks  an  indniU’ 
deal  of  nothing — more  than  any  man  in  Venice.” 
regret  to  ad<l,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  tliis  preci«uis 
article  to  he  the  composition  of  the  ex-Editor  ;  but  it  h 
certainly  one  of  bis  worst. 

The  ai'ticle  on  the  Origin  and  .'\frinities  of  I.anguage 
is  full  of  information  ou  a  subject  which  has  toi  seme 
time  back  been  entirely  neglected  in  this  country.  0“^ 
author  (Dr  Brownie)  has  of  late  been  dedicating  almost  the 
exclusive  attention  of  his  vigorous  and  indefatigable 
to  it.  We  have  had  from  his  pen  (besides  the  present articav 
a  learned  dissertation  on  Hieroglyphics,  w  hich  w'C  kia^v 
excited  a  considerable  sensation  in  Baris;  another  artic 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Rcvievi, 
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Notation,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Westminster.  We  have  announced  also,  that  he  is  ]>re- 
.  ,  a  lar^^e  elementary  work  on  the  graphic  system 
anil  Htcrature  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  the  paper 
at  present  under  our  consideration,  tlie  reader  will  find 
a  tjreat  quantity  of  information  respecting  the  present 
state  of  philology  on  the  Continent ;  a. just  and  unsparing, 
blit  not  captious,  summary  of  the  achievements  of  our 
laborious  triders  of  late  years;  together  with  some  inge- 
pious  views  of  the  writer  regarding  language. 

The  last  article  is  political,  and  is  preluded  by  a  rather 


gjj^rding  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  : — 
We  rarely  and  unwillingly  devote  our  jiages  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  party  matters,  and  what  are  usually  termed  the 
politics  of  the  day.”  This  paper  is  expressed  in  a  strain 
of  fervid  eloquence,  in  a  style  which  varies  as  the  subject 
requires,  from  the  most  elevated  to  the  most  homely  dic¬ 
tion.  It  contains  an  expose  of  the  present  state  of  par- 
ties  in  the  country,  which  places  the  author’s  views  (be 
thev  true  or  false)  almost  ])alpably  before  us.  It  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  of  deliance  to  the  present  ministry.  It 
pves  a  rapid  and  vigorous  sketch  of  the  relative  ]>ositions 
of  the  leading  parties  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  conjecturing  their  probable  opera¬ 
tions  during  ncKt  Session,  throws  out  advice  how  to  con¬ 
duct  them.  Devoted  to  the  nobler  and  calmer  pursuits  of 
literature,  we  pay  little  attention  to  ]M>litics,  except  when 
their  storm  rages  so  loud  that  no  man  can  close  his  ears 
against  it.  We  have  not  scrutinized  very  narrowly  tlie 
characteristics  of  our  leading  statesmen  ;  but  if  we  may 
hazard  an  opinion  in  a  field  of  intellectual  exertion  so 
foreign  tons,  we  think  that  there  is  but  one  man  in  Eng¬ 
land,  likely  to  contribute  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whose 
commanding  and  energetic  mind  is  capable  of  projecting 
a  political  campaign  like  that  which  is  here  sketched  out, 
— and  that  man  is  Henry  Rrougham.  We  regard  it  as 
his  manifesto.  This  explains  his  refusal  of  oMice  under 
the  Duke ;  and  announces  to  us  a  recurrence  of  the 
struggles  of  party,  which  believers  in  a  political  millen¬ 


nium  looked  upon  as  past  away  for  ever. 


Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  from  the  French  pfM, 
Fauvelet  de  Boarrienue,  Ry  John  S.  IMemes,  I^L.  I). 
&c.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  II.  Being  (hinstable’s 
Miscellany,  \  ol.  I^VIII.  1830.  (Unpublished.) 

AV  E  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  in  sheets  of 
the  second  volume  of  Dr  IMemes’  translation  of  Boiir- 
rienne.  It  is  no  less  interesting  than  the  first ;  but  it 
treats  of  too  great  a  variety  of  important  matters,  to 
make  it  possible  to  give  any  general  view  of  the  contents. 
Me  prefer  laying  before  our  readers  a  few  passages,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  their  attention.  Our  first  extract 
contains 


be  discharged  when  convenient.  I  su[>pose  IMadame  had 
not  found  a  favourable  op}>ortunity  of  accomplishing  her 
wish  in  this  respect,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  You 
will  think  it  singular,  General,  that  for  so  small  an  affair  I 
should  now  intrude  upon  your  engagements  ;  but  my  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  unfortunate,  that  this  little  sum  is  an  object.  Ex¬ 
patriated,  exiled  from  my  country,  forced  to  seek  refuge  iu 
this  island,  where  my  abode  is  odious  to  me,  and  so  expen¬ 
sive,  that  it  will  jirove  a  relief  if  you  can  let  me  have  the 
sum,  small  as  it  is,  and  which  would  formerly  have  been  a 
matter  of  indifference.  This  you  may  believe,  General, 
when  you  think  of  one  at  the  age  of  eighty,  who,  after  sixty 
years  spent  in  the  service  of  liis  country,  has  been  obliged 
to  flee,  subsisting  on  the  slender  jirovision  granted  by  go¬ 
vernment  to  Eiench  emigrants; — I  say  emigrants,  for  I 
was  obliged  to  become  one  ;  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  such 
a  step,  but  I  had,  it  seems,  committed  agreat  crime — I  was 
the  oldest  gimeral  of  the  canton,  and  a  Grand  Cross  of  St 
liouis.  My  house  at  Caen  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  ruf¬ 
fians,  and  I  had  just  time  to  escape  by  a  back  door,  with 
nothing  save  what  was  on  my  person.  In  this  state  I  came 
to  Paris.  I  was  told  there  remained  no  other  resource  than 
to  leave  the  (Country;  yet  I  never  had  disjiute  or  discussion 
with  a  human  being,  but  lived  in  retirement.  Thus,  Ge¬ 
neral,  my  property  and  movables  were  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  what  was  called  the  nation.  The  nation  has  pro¬ 
fited  to  the  full,  for  it  has  left  me  without  wherein  to  lay 
my  head.  I  do  notask,  therefore,  to  return,  for  I  have  no¬ 
where  to  go  ;  besides,  I  have  here  a  brother  still  more  aged 
than  myself,  who,  though  in  bad  health,  and  in  seiMind  in¬ 
fancy,  was  banished  also,  and  whom  I  would  not  leave  for 
any  consideration.  I  am  resigned  to  my  unha]»py  lot ;  my 
only  and  great  grief  is,  that  not  only  have  I  myself  been  ill 
treated,  but,  contrary  to  law,  this  has  influenced  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  relations  whom  I  love  and  res]>ect.  I  have  a  step¬ 
mother  eighty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  refused  her  legal 
claim  upon  my  property,  which  indeed  I  enjoyed  only  iu 
reversion.  All  this,  if  things  do  not  change,  will  cause  me 
to  die  a  bankrupt:  that  will  break  my  heart. — I  confess. 
General,  1  am  little  acquainted  with  the  new  style,  but, 
according  to  the  old,  am  your  humble  servant, 

‘  Dukosel  Beaumanoir.’ 

“  I  make  no  remarks  upon  the  irregularity  of  style  or 
grammatical  slips  in  this  letter;  when  I  had  read  it  to  the 
First  Consul,  ‘  Bourrienne,’said  he  with  solemnity,  ‘  that  is 
sacred  ;  lose  not  a  minute.  Tlie  good  old  man  !  Send  ten  times 
the  sum.  Write  to  General  Durosel  that  I  will  take  care  of 
him.  I  will  that  he  be  immediately  erased  f  rom  the  list  of 
emigrants.  What  evils  have  been  wrought  by  these  ruHians 
of  the  Convention  !  I  see  jdainly  I  never  can  laqiair  all.* 
In  speaking  thus,  Bonajiarte  betrayed  an  emotion  rarely 
discernible  in  him.  In  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  he 
asked  if  his  orders  were  executed  ;  they  had  been  expeilited 
instantly.” 

Bourrienne  gives  a  very  ])icturesque  account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  his  temporary  sefiaratiou  from 
Bona[)arte.  Before  this  separation  actually  took  place, 
several  misunderstandings,  pretty  briskly  supported  oii 
both  sides,  occurred.  Among  these,  the  following  strikes 
us  as  peculiarly  characteristic  : 


^  ^  FAVOURABLE  ANECDOTE  OF  BONAPARTE. 

Among  the  immense  nundier  of  letters  received  at  this 
1  have  preserved  some,  and  among  these,  one  from  an 
emigiant  then  1‘esideiit  in  Jersey,  General  Beaumanoir.  It 
^intHiiis  details  connected  with  the  Bonapartean  familv,  and 
^pears  to  me  very  interesting.  ‘  Jersey,  \2t!i  ./n///,  ‘  1800. 

consider.  General,  that  on  your  return  1  may,  without 
inpropriety,  interru]>t  your  daily  occupations,  to  recall  to 
our  whom  I  flatter  myself  you  have  not 

v*  after  a  residence  of  more  than  eighteen 

]>erhaps  you  will  feel  surprised  tliat 
matter  should  be  the  subject  of  tin?  lett«‘r 
coll  w*  1  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you.  You  will  re- 
no  t*  *  ^'^^^cral,  that  when  your  late  father  was  obliged  to 
C4>11  ?r  ^  in  order  to  remove  your  brothers  from  the 

he  "'i*cnce  he  went  to  see  you  at  Brieime, 

himself  at  a  loss  for  ready  monev ;  he  asked  me 
sure  "^*^aV*^'***  (  I^*l(),)  wiiich  I  lent  him  with  plea- 

renav  return,  he  had  not  found  it  convimient  to 

ferwi  t  and  when  I  left  Ajaccio,  your  mother  of- 

iiot  tk***  •  *^****®  plate  in  order  to  jiay  me.  J’his  1  would 
the  ^‘l^^^ling  her  to  take  her  own  time,  and  left 

ckiiowledgmeiit  of  your  father  with  31.  Suuirez,  to 


BOURUIENNE’s  EIllST  QUARREL  WITH  BONAPARTE. 

“  Nine  months  before  this  time,  I  had  offered  my  resig¬ 
nation  ;  for  the  labour  had  become  too  severe,  and  the  con¬ 
finement  too  unremitting,  for  my  health.  The  ])hysiciaii 
had,  doubtless,  spoken  to  the  same  effect  with  the  First 
Constd  ;  for  tlie  hitter  said  to  me,  one  day,  in  a  tone  little 
soothing,  ‘  Why,  Bourrienne,  Corvisart  tells  me  you  have 
not  a  year  to  live.’  T'he  coin[)liment  was  not  over  kind  on 
the  ]>art  <d’  an  early  li  icmd  ;  esjiecially  as  the  doctor’s  pre¬ 
diction  seinned  not  unlikely  to  he  fiillilled.  I  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  retiring,  which  was  iii’ged  also  by  my  fa¬ 
mily  ;  hut  various  considerations  retained  me  in  a  state  ol 
nri( ertaiiity  ;  of  these,  alfeetion  for  t!n;  First  Consul — a 
li'iend  from  seven  years  of  age,  and  tliis  friendshiji  only  in- 
terriiptLsl  once  l>y  J«»seph’s  machinations — was  not  the  least. 
All  unforeseen  oreurrenci;  terminated  my  iiideeision.  (Iu 
tlie  ::^7th  of  I'ehrnary,  180:^,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  Bona¬ 
parte  dictated  to  me  a  di[domatie  disjiateli  ol  great  iniport- 
anee,  and  very  urgent,  for  31.  de  'i  alleyraiid,  wlio  was,  at 
the  same  time,  directed  to  repaii*  to  the  1  iiileries,  at  an  hour 
mentioned.  Aeeording  to  established  usage,  I  remitted  f  his 
letter  to  the  oliieer  on  duty,  to  hesimt  to  the  minister.  This 
was  oil  u  Saturday.  On  the  niOlTo^v',  Sunday,  31.  de  TiU- 
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le^rand  arrived,  ns  if  for  audience,  almut  mid-day.  The 
l«irst  Consul  having  immediately  addressed  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  dispatch,  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  the 
minister  had  received  it  only  that  morning.  He  rang  in¬ 
stantly  for  the  attendant  to  call  me.  As  he  was  in  very  bad 
humour,  he  pulled  the  bell-rope  with  so  much  precipitation, 
that  he  struck  his  knuckles  violently  against  the  corner  of 
the  chimney-piece.  1  entered  in  all  haste.  ‘  Why,*  cried 
he,  addressing  me  abiuntly,  ‘  why  was  my  letter  not  de¬ 
livered  last  night?’ — ‘  1  know  not ;  I  gave  it  distantly  to 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  cause  the  letters  be  deliver¬ 
ed.*— ‘  Go,  ejH|uire  about  the  delay,  and  return  quickly.* 
Having  rapidly  informed  mvself  how  matters  stood,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cabinet ;  ‘  Well  ?’  said  the  First  Consul, 
whose  ill  temper  had  rather  increased  than  otherwise. — 
‘  Well,  General,  no  one  is  in  fault;  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
to  be  fimnd  neither  at  the  office,  nor  at  home,  nor  in  any  of 
the  circles  he  usually  frequents.*  Not  knowing  on  whom 
to  vent  himself,  restrainwl  by  the  impassibility  of  Talley¬ 
rand,  but  choking  with  rage,  Bonaparte  rose,  left  the  ca¬ 
binet,  and  went  to  interrogate  the  officer  in  waiting,  which 
he  did  in  an  abrupt  manner,  putting  the  latter  quite  out, 
who  stammered,  and  replied  incoherently;  thus  exciting 
m<H*e  and  more  the  irritation  of  the  enquirer.  Seeing  the 
Consul  thus  beside  himself,  I  had  followed  ;  and,  on  his  re¬ 
turning  towards  the  cabinet,  eiideavourecl  to  pacify  him, 
entreating  him  not  to  make  so  much  noise  about  an  affair, 
which,  after  all,  was  not  of  such  moment.  I  know  not  if 
his  violence  arose  from  seeing  the  blood  streaming  from  his 
fingers,  and  which  he  looked  at  every  instant,  taking,  as  the 
reader  knows,  great  pride  in  his  hands  ;  but  a  most  outra¬ 
geous  fury,  such  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed,  seized  upon 
him  ;  and  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the  cabinet  at  the  same 
time,  he  flung  the  door  from  him  with  such  violence,  that 
most  infallibly,  had  I  been  two  or  three  inches  nearer,  I 
should  have  had  my  fatv  broken.  This  almost  convulsive 
action  lie  accompanied  by  an  address  (piite  unbearable,  call¬ 
ing  out  to  me,  in  presence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  ‘  Leave  me 

alone  !  you  are  a . beast.’  At  these  unheard-of  words, 

I  confess  the  rage  which  filled  the  First  Consul,  on  a  sud¬ 
den  fired  me  also,  and  that,  ti'ansported  by  a  resolution 
quick  as  lightning,  1  opened,  not  less  rudely  than  he  had 
shut,  the  door,  and  crieil,  being  really  no  longer  in  my 
senses,  ‘  You  are  a  hiindreil  times  a  greater  beast  than  I !’ 
This  siiid,  1  shut  the  door,  and  ascended  to  my  own  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  fbau*  above. 

“  Such  a  separation  was  as  far  from  my  wishes  as  from 
my  expectation  ;  but  what  was  done  could  not  be  undone. 
I  seized  the  o<!casion,  however,  without  leaving  time  for 
reflection  ;  and,  still  trembling  with  resentment,  traced,  in 
these  terms,  the  offer  of  my  resignation  : — ‘  General, — The 
state  of  my  health  permits  me  no  longer  t(»  continue  my  ser¬ 
vice  near  your  person.  1  beg  you  to  accept  my  resignation. 

‘  Bol’rrienne.* 

“  Some  minutes  after,  I  saw  from  my  windows,  saddle- 
horses  brought  upon  the  terrace.  This  was  contrary  to 
custom,  Bonaparte  seldom  riding  out  on  horseback  on  Sun- 
ilay.  Duroc  accompanied  him.  I  descended  soon  after¬ 
wards  to  the  cabinet,  and  laid  my  letter  on  bis  table.  Re¬ 
turning  at  four  o’clock,  and  seeing  it,  he  said  to  Duroc, 
before  iueaking  the  seal, — ‘Ah!  ha!  a  letter  from  Boiir- 
rienne  ;’  adding  almost  immediately— for  to  read  the  billet 
re<|uiretl  brief  spact* — ‘  lie  is  in  a  pet — Accejited  I’  I  had 
quitted  the  Tuileries  at  the  moment  of  his  return.  Duroc 
sent  the  following  note,  while  at  dinner ; — ‘  The  First  Con¬ 
sul,  my  dear  Boiirrienne,  commands  me  to  say,  that  be 
accepts  thy  resignation  ;  and  reijuests  thee  to  inform  me 
about  his  papers.  1  embrace  thee. — P. S.  1  will  call  pre¬ 
sently.  * 

“  About  eight  o’clock  he  came  for  me.  The  First  Con¬ 
sul  was  in  the  cabinet  when  we  entered.  I  immediately 
began  to  exfilain  to  Duroc  the  necessary  arrangements. 
I’iqiied  to  find  I  did  not  speak  to  him,  and  at  the  coolness 
with  which  I  talked  to  Duroc,  Bonaparte  said  to  me,  in 

the  harshest  tone,  ‘Have  done,  you - :  there  is  quite 

enoiiuh  of  that :  leave  me!’  1  leaped  from  the  steps,  u|;on 
which  1  had  mounted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Duroc 
the  situation  of  some  papers,  and  retired  instantly.  I,  too, 
bad  4|uite  enough  of  that ! 

“  In  looking  out  for  a  convenient  domicile,  two  days  more 
were  passeilat  the  'ruileries.  On  the  Alonday,  I  tlescended 
to  the  apartments  of  the  First  Consul,  to  offer  my  adieus. 
W’e  convei*sed  long  and  amicably  together:  he  express4*d 
regret  that  1  was  leaving  him,  and  said  he  would  do  every 
tiring  forme  in  his  ^niwer.  I  meiriioned  several  places; 


and  finally  hinted  at  the  Tribunate.  ‘  That  does  not  s  * 
you,*  said  he  :  ‘  they  are  declaimers  and  speechifiers 
1  will  send  about  their  business.  All  the  disturbances  l”™ 
other  quarters  proceed  from  the  harangues  of  the  'rribunate^ 
I’ll  have  no  more  of  them.*  He  went  <m  in  such  a  tone  a 
left  no  doubt  on  the  uneasiness  caused  him  by  this  assernblv^ 
in  whose  ranks  were  to  be  found  men  of  great  talents  arid 
noble  characters.  Intact,  during  the  same  year,  it 
was  reduced  to  fifty  members,  and,  somewhat  later,  entirely 
suppressed.  ^ 

“  On  the  morrow,  (Tuesday,) the  First  Consul  asked  me 
to  breakfast  with  him.  After  breakfast,  while  he  was  con¬ 
versing  with  some  one,  Madame  Bonaparte  and  Ilortense 
pressed  me  to  make  some  advances  ;  [lointing  out,  with  all 
the  gentleness  and  kindly  feeling  they  had  ever  shown  me 
that  1  ought  to  do  so,  seeing  I  had  also  been  wrong,  and 
had  forgotten  myself.  I  replied,  that  the  evil  seemed  past 
remedy,  and  that,  besides,  I  really  required  repose.  At 
that  moment,  the  First  Coqsul  called  me  ;  conversed  a  long 
time  with  me  ;  and  renewt?!  his  promises  of  kindness. 

“  At  five  o’clock,  I  was  about  to  quit  the  Tuileries  for 
good,  when  I  was  informed  the  First  Consul  wished  to  see 
me.  Duroc,  who  was  in  the  antechamber  leading  into  the 
cabinet,  said,  as  I  passed  through, — ‘  My  good  fellow,  he 
wants  you  to  remain.  I  beseech  thee  not  to  refuse  ;  do  me 
this  favour.  I  have  declared  to  him  that  I  cannot  manage 
these  affairs  :  1  am  not  accustomed  to  them ;  and,  between 
us,  they  annoy  me  too  much.’  I  entered  the  cabinet  with¬ 
out  replying.  The  First  Consul  aiqiroached  with  a  smile, 
and  taking  me  by  the  ear,  as  in  his  gracious  moments,  said, 
— ‘  What!  still  in  the  sulks?’  and  conducted  me,  in  this 
manner,  to  my  usual  place.  ‘  Come,  seat  yourself  there.’ 
To  judge  of  my  situation,  the  reader  must  have  known  him. 
He  had,  when  he  pleased,  a  most  winning  manner.  I  had 
not  the  power  to  resist :  1  could  not  even  reply ;  and  re¬ 
sumed  my  usual  tasks.  A  few  minutes  after,  dinner  was 
announced.  ‘  You  will  dine  with  me  to-day?’  said  he. 
‘  1  cannot  ;  I  am  expected  where  1  was  going  when  you 
sent  to  call  me  ;  I  cannot  break  my  engagement.’—*  In  that 
case  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  but  give  me  your  word 
that  you  will  be  here  at  eight.’ — ‘  I  give  it  you.’  Thus,  1 
found  myself  reinstated  as  confidential  secretary  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  believed  our  reconciliation  sincere.” 

It  was  during  the  interregnum  which  afterwards  took 
place,  notwithstanding  this  reconciliation,  in  Bourrienne’s 
secretaryship,  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  D’Engbien  met 
his  fate.  The  ex-secretary  does  not  scruple  to  speak  in 
the  most  unmitigated  terms  of  the  First  Consul’s  conduct 
in  reference  to  this  affair,  and  expressly'  states,  perhaps 
over-confidently',  that  he  is  of  opinion  D’Enghien’s  death 
would  not  have  taken  place  had  he  been  secretary  at  the 
time.  The  following  is  the  account  he  gives  of  this  dis¬ 
graceful  transaction  ; 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  DUKE  d’eNGHIEN. 

“  General  Drdener,  commandant  of  the  horse  grenadiers 
of  the  guard,  received  instructions  from  the  Minister  «t 
War  to  repair  to  the  Rhine,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  geii- 
d’armes  of  New  Brissac  were  placed  under  his  command. 
General  Ordener  dispatched  a  si^uadnni  of  these  to  Etteii- 
heim,  where,  on  the  15th  Alarch,  they’ seized  the  Prince, 
lie  was  immediately  convey'ed  to  the  citadel  of  Strasbouig, 
and  there  detained  till  the  arrival  of  orders  from  Pari>. 
These  were  speedy”,  and  as  promptly”  executed  ;  for  thecai- 
riage  which  brought  the  unfortunate  Prince  arrivetl  at  the 
barrier  <ui  the  SiOth,  at  one  o’clock  in  tlie  nmrning.  I  b***^ 
the  cavalcade  halted  for  the  space  of  five  hours,  and  af to¬ 
wards  took  the  road  to  Vincennes,  by”  the  outer  rampjirt> 
of  Paris,  reaching  its  destination  at  nightfall.  very  thing 
in  this  h(»rrible  transaction  passed  during  the  night ;  the  sun 
was  not  to  enlighten  even  its  tragic  close.  The 
ceived  orders  to  enter  Vincennes  at  night ;  at  night  the  fa  a 
gates  closed  upon  the  captive;  during  the  night  assem  » 

the  Council  which  tried,  or  rather  which  condemneil,  "it  - 

out  having  tried,  the  acciiseil ;  while  the  clock  was 
striking  six,  the  command  to  fire  was  given,  and  a  J^i 
o’clock,  before  the  sun  had  yet  risen,  the  Prince  bad 
to  live.  Here  I  may  be  ]K*rmitterl  a  single  reflection,  j' 
should  it  be  admitted,  that  the  Ctuincil,  held  on  t  . 
March,  had  an  influence  on  the  arrest  of  the  Huke» 
was  no  Council  held  between  his  arrival  at  the  bai  tier 
the  moment  of  execution  ;  it  nuild  then  have  been 
siive  Bonapui’ic  who  gave  the  final  orders— too  puiic 
followed. 
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«On  the  22(if  the  day  after  the  exetuUion,  I  wan  in- 
med  some  one  wished  to  speak  witii  me  ;  it  was  Harrel, 
mandaiit  of  Vincennes.  The  folio wiiij;  is  word  for 
what  he  said.  Harrel  perhaps  thoiiKht  he  owed  me 
'^meffi'atitude,  to  be  repaid  hy  these  particulars  ;  hut  he  was 
^  mv  ***  against  my  will  that  he  had 

kept  up  Ceracchi’s  conspiracy,  and  received  the  reward  of 

_  jfpj^iied  acconudice*  ^ 

^  fhe  evenini^  before  last,’  said  he,  ‘  when  the  Prince 
arrived  I  was  asked  if  I  had  the  means  of  lod^^iiijr  a  pri¬ 
soner.  ^  I  replied  no,  that  there  remained  only  my  own 
aiiartlnent  and  the  council  chamber.  1  was  then  told  to 
hiivea^hamher  immediately  prepared,  in  which  a  prisoner, 
^‘ho  would  arrive  in  the  c<>urse  of  the  iii^^ht,  mi«^ht  sleep. 
I  als(»  desired  to  cause  a  "rave  he  made  in  the  court,  I 
replied,  that  would  not  he  easy,  the  court  hein^r  payed. 
What  other  place,  it  was  asked,  would  answer?  The  ditch 
was  fixed  upon,  and  there,  in  fact,  the  j; rave  was  du^. 

o  ‘  The  Prince  arrived  about  seven  o’clock  in  theeveniiifif. 
He  was  dyin^  of  c<dd  and  hunger  ;  he  did  not  appear  sad. 
He  rwpiested  me  for  sometliiiig  to  eat,  and  desired  to  he 
shown  to  bed  after  his  repast.  Ilis  chamber  not  being  yet 
wanned,  I  received  him  in  my  own,  and  sent  to  the  village 
for  some  food.  The  Prince  jdaced  himself  at  table,  and  in¬ 
vited  me  to  be  seated  with  him.  Afterwards,  he  put  a 
number  of  questions  to  me  about  Vincennes,  what  was 
passing,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  lie  told  me  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle ; 
and  conversed  with  much  affability  and  condescension. 
Among  other  enquiries,  he  asked.  Why  do  they  want  me? 
What  is  their  purpose  with  me  ?  Hut  these  questions  pr(»- 
duced  no  alteration  in  his  tranquillity,  and  evinced  no  un¬ 
easiness.  My  wife,  who  was  sick,  was  in  bed  in  an  alcove 
of  the  same  apartment,  separated  only  by  a  grating;  she 
heard,  without  being  perceived,  all  this  conversiition,  and 
experienced  the  most  lively  emotion  ;  f<»r  she  recognised  the 
Prince,  whose  foster  sister  she  ha<l  been  ;  and  the  family  had 
settled  a  pension  upon  her  before  the  Revolution. 

“  ‘  The  Prince  was  in  haste  to  retire  to  rest ;  he  had  need 
of  some;  but  before  he  could  have  been  well  asleep,  the 
judges  caused  him  to  be  brought  into  the  cournal  chamber. 

1  was  not  present  at  the  examination.  On  its  conclusion, 
the  Dukeagain  ascended  to  his  chamber ;  and  when  they  went 
to  seek  him,  in  order  to  read  the  sentence  to  him,  he  was 
in  a  profound  sleep.  A  few  moments  after,  they  were 
leading  him  to  execution.  He  had  so  little  apprehension 
of  this,  that,  while  descending  the  stair  which  conducts  into 
the  moat,  he  asked  where  they  were  taking  him  ;  no  one 
made  any  repij\  I  walked  before  the  Prince  with  a  lan¬ 
tern  ;  feeling  the  cold  which  came  from  below,  he  grasped 
my  arm,  and  stiid, — ‘  Will  they  throw  me  into  a  dungeon 
“  Such  was  Harrel’s  simple  narrative.  The  rest  is  too 
well  known.  I  think  I  yet  see  him  shudder  when  think¬ 
ing  of  this  action  of  the  unhappy  Prince.  Savary  was  not 
in  the  ditch  at  the  moment  of  the  execaition,  but,  for  a  cer- 
tHinty,  on  the  glacis  above,  whence  he  could  easily  overlook 
the  whole.  Aluch  has  been  said  of  a  lantern,  rej^ortetl  to 
have  been  fixed  to  a  button-hole  on  the  Duke’s  breast.  That 
circumstance  is  pure  invention.  Captain  Dantancourt, 
having  a  weak  sight,  made  the  lantern  carried  by  Harrel 
w  brought  close,  in  order  to  read  to  the  unfortunate  Prince 
the  sentence— and  what  a  sentence  ! — by  vvdiich  he  had  been 
J^undemned,  both  unjustly,  and  without  even  the  forms  of 
justice.  It  was  probably  this  use  of  the  lantern  which 
Kave  to  the  outcry^  spread  abroad  ;  besides,  it  was  six 
ucl(^*k  in  the  morning  when  the  fatal  event  took  place,  and 
<iu  the  21st  March  it  is  light  at  that  hour.” 

As  farther  illustrative  of  Bonaparte’s  character,  we 
subjoin  the  following  interesting  passage  : 

^^^^Toav  OF  A  PAMPIILF/r - nONAPARTF.’s  DUPLICITY. 

1  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  innumerable 
ftaiis  employed  by  Bonaparte  to  arrive  at  sole  powrn*,  and 
piepare  the  public  mind  for  so  great  a  (diange.  He  held 
^  iwaxim— of  which,  indeed,  the  events  of  his  life 
Pove  the  truth — that  this  preparation  ac(;om[dished,  by  the 
fro*^**  accustomed  to  a  report,  all  energy  is  taken 

m  uppoxition,  at  the  moment  any  plan  comes  to  he  actu- 
Da?  The  following  is  a  curious  history  of  a 

nphlet,  launched  info  the  world  as  a  tentative  upon  he- 
P^>wer  :  —  In  December,  1S()0,  while  Fouche  was  in 
contrivers  of  the  plot  just  described,  a|»- 
Cn  ^  P‘^**iphlet,  entitled  ‘  Parallel  between  (’a*siir, 
Bonaparte.’  He  was  absent  when  1  iv- 
aiid  lead  this  pruductiun,  which  opeiily  preached 


hereditary  monarchy.  Scarcely  had  I  laid  it  on  his  table, 
when  he  entered,  and,  seeming  to  run  it  over,  asked,  ‘  Have 
you  read  this?’ — ‘  Yes,  General.* — ‘  Well !  what  think  you 
of  it?’ — ‘  That  pamphlet.  General,  is  of  a  nature  to  <lo  much 
harm  in  public  opinion  :  it  appears  to  me  ill-timed,  for  it 
reveals  your  designs  prematurely.’  The  First  Consul  threw 
the  brochure  on  the  ground,  as  he  had  the  habit  of  doing 
with  all  the  absurdities  of  the  day,  after  running  rapidly 
through  them.  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  judged  thus  ; 
for  next  day  arrived  copies  from  the  prefects  nearest  Paris, 
with  complaints  of  the  mischievous  efhjcts  it  was  producing, 
I  remember  one  of  these  representati<ms  stated,  that  such  a 
tract  was  enough  to  unsheathe  the  daggers  of  fresh  assas¬ 
sins.  He  glanced  over  this  correspon  deuce ‘  Boiirrienne, 
send  for  Fiiuche ;  let  him  come  hither  with  full  speed,  and 
render  me  an  account.’  In  half  an  hour,  iMiuche  formed 
thirdsman  in  our  cabinet.  ‘  What  about  this  pamphlet  ?’ 
said  the  Consul,  beginning  and  continuing  the  dialogue 
with  the  greatest  warmth  ;  ‘  what  say^  they  of  it  in  Paris?* 
— ‘  General,*  replied  the  minister,  with  coolness  imperturb¬ 
able,  and  slightly  sardonic,  ‘  all  pronounce  it  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous.* — ‘  Eb.  well !  xvhy  then  have  you  allowed  it 
to  appear?  It  is  an  insult.* — ‘  General,  some  delicacy  was 
to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  author.’ — ‘  Delicacy  •  what 
mean  you?  You  ought  to  have  clapped  him  into  the 
Temple.* — ‘  But,  General,  your  brother  Lucien  has  taken 
this  said  pamphlet  under  his  especial  protection ;  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  were  by  his  order;  in  short,  it  came 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Interior.* — ‘  It  is  all  one  to  me! 
Then,  it  was  y^our  duty,  as  minister  of  Police,  to  have  ar¬ 
rested  Lucien,  and  incarcerated  him  in  the  Temple.  Block¬ 
head  that  he  is  !  he  contrives  always  to  compromise  me.’ 
At  these  words,  the  Consul  left  the  cabinet,  pulling  the 
door  after  him  with  violence.  ‘  Put  the  author  into  the 
Temple!*  exclaimed  Fouche,  who,  from  the  half  smile  on 
his  lips  during  Bonaparte’s  wrath,  I  clearly  perceived  had 
something  in  reserve  ;  ‘  that  would  be  difficult  indeed !  Do 
you  know,*  continued  he,  turning  to  me,  ‘  that,  alanmnl  at 
the  effect  certain  to  be  produced  by  the  ‘  Parallel,*  so  soon 
as  I  got  notice  of  it,  I  hastened  with  all  speed  to  Luden, 
to  make  him  aware  of  his  imprudence;  upon  this,  in  ]dace 
of  answering  me,  he  set  about  rummaging  in  a  drawer, 
whence  he  drew  forth  a  manuscript,  and  showed  me  ;  Ami 
what  think  you  I  saw  there?  CiuTections  and  annotations 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  First  Consul  !* 

“  Lucien,  informed  of  the  First  Consul’s  displeasure, 
came  also  to  the  Tuileries,  reproaching  his  brother  with 
having  placed  him  in  advance,  and  afterwards  abandoning 
him.  ‘  It  is  your  own  fault,*  said  the  First  Consul ;  ‘  y’ou 
have  permitted  yourself  to  be  entrapped.  Well !  so  much 
the  worse  for  you  !  Fouche  has  been  too  dexterous— too  able 
for  y’ou ;  you  are  but  ad — d  ass  in  comparison.’  Lucien 
gave  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  set  out  for 
Spain.** 

When  the  third  volume  of  this  translation  nicakes  its 
appearance,  we  shcill  jn*obably  offer  our  opinion  more  in 
detail  on  the  general  character  of  Bourrienne’s  work,  and 
on  the  precise  nature  of  the  secretary’s  intellectual  en¬ 
dowments.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  safely  say  that  his 
Memoirs  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 


A}i  Address  to  the  DeHly  by  Hubert  Hums ;  with  explana¬ 
tory  Notes,  Illustrated  by  eleven  engravings  on  wood, 
after  designs  by  Thomas  Landseer.  London.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kidd. 

We  are  conscious  of  a  pleasure  in  glancing  over  this 
brochure  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  we  experi¬ 
ence  in  reading  of  the  devout  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  the  Lilliputians  at  the  advent  of  Captain  Gulliver. 
The  corporeal  bulk  of  the  gallant  navigator,  far  less  tran¬ 
scended  that  of  the  gracious  inhahitants  of  Lilliput,  than 
does  the  mind  of  Burns  that  of  his  illustrator,  Mr  Land¬ 
seer,  or  of  his  explainer,  the  anonymous  gentleman  who 
has  here  tagged  foot-notes  to  his  verses.  'These  two  ami¬ 
able  co-operatives,  nestling  among  the  Banl's  relics,  not 
unaptly  remind  us  of  a  pair  of  loving  insects  (delicacy 
forbids  us  to  name  them)  sporting  their  little  hour  amiil 
the  curls  and  buckles  of  a  cast  wig.  We  are  soiiietiiiies 
angry’ — very  angry  indeed — when  a  man,  that  is,  a  hu- 
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man  and  masculine  being,  perpetrates  absurd  embellish¬ 
ments,  or  worse  commentaries,  on  a  favourite  author ; 
but  far  other  emotions  stir  our  breast  on  beholding  the 
minikin  strutting  and  cockney  pretensions  of  Landseer 
and  his  coadjutor.  Their  grimace  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  exquisitely  contemptible.  The  woodcuts  (en¬ 
gravings  we  will  not  call  them)  are  too  low  even  for  con¬ 
tempt.  They  evince  neither  knowledge  of  character,  hu¬ 
mour,  nor  even  feeling  of  art.  The  commentator’s  object 
is  not  to  explain  the  poem,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
poem  is  intelligible  to  every  one  who  has  a  tithe  of  hu¬ 
man  intellect ;  in  the  second  place,  the  commentator  does 
not  possess  that  small  modicum,  and  consequently  cannot 
understand  it.  He  is  a  dwarf-witted  retainer  of  a  small 
artist,  whose  office  it  is  to  stand  behind  his  master’s  chair, 
laugh  at  his  jokes,  applaud  every  word  he  utters,  and  con¬ 
firm  every  fact  he  asserts.  His  duty  is  not  to  comment 
on  Burns,  but  to  praise  Landseer.  Exempli  gratia^ — 
“  Burns,  like  Orpheus  or  Theseus  of  old,  must  have  evi¬ 
dently  penetrated”  (evidently  j>enetrated !  is  there  any 
meaning  in  the  phrase?)  “  into  the  very  recesses  of  his 
(Auld  Hornie’s)  infernal  kingdom;  and  to  the  fortunate 
event  of  our  Poet’s  (our  Poet  !  the  impertinent  scrib¬ 
bler!)  returning  alive  into  the  cool  air  of  Ayrshire,  vve 
owe  those  touches  of  occupation  and  character  which  Mr 
Landseer  has  worked  up  into  the  preceding  sketch.” 
Which  being  interpreted  out  of  the  jargon  of  Cockaigne 
into  plain  English,  means : — It  is  as  well  Burns  wrote 
his  Address  to  the  De’il,  as  he  has  thus  had  the  honour 
of  suggesting  a  few  thoughts  to  the  master-mind  of 
Landseer.  We  believe  our  readers  will  think  they  have 
enough  of  ]Mr  Landseer  and  his  “  Back,” — of  Master 
Slender  and  his  waiting-man. 


Select  Views  of  the  Lakes  of  Scotland^  from  original  Paint- 
ingsy  hg  John  Fleming^  E.]\LO.I).  S.  Engraved  bg 
Joseph  Swajiy  M,  G.JJ,  S, ;  with  Historical  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Illustrations^  hg  John  M,  Leighton^  Esq,.,  Author 
of  Descriptive  Illustrations  of  Views  on  the  Clgde,  ^c, 
Glasgow.  Joseph  Swan.  1830. 

Tins  is  the  first  number  of  a  work  full  of  interest  to  such 
as  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  visit  our  lake  scenery,  and 
also  to  such  as,  having  revelled  through  its  charms,  wish 
at  times  to  re-a waken  the  feelings  they  then  experienced. 
Mr  Swan  has  established  his  character  among  scientific 
men,  as  an  accurate  and  elegant  engraver  ;  and  every  new 
work  he  publishes  in  that  higher  department  of  his  art 
to  which  the  jiresent  belongs,  shows  more  matured  taste 
and  power.  His  workmanship  is  clean  and  fine;  there 
is  much  softness  in  his  distances  ;  and  the  general  efiect 
is  good.  WJiat  we  chielly  desiderate,  is  a  less  painful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  details  of  form — a  bolder  reliance  on  gene¬ 
ral  elfect ;  and  his  figures,  too,  might  be  executed  with  more 
elegance.  The  ]»resent  part  is  confined  to  the  illustration 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  contains  foiir  highly  picturesque 
views  of  that  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  with  its  islands 
and  surrounding  mountains.  The  letter-press  appears  to 
be  sensible,  and  not  uninstructive.  The  work  is  to  be 
completed  in  12  or  14  ])arts,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  collection  extant  of  the 
Lake  Scenery  of  SciHlaiid. 


Fortg  Illustrations  to  the  Flags  and  Poems  of  Shakspeare  ; 
after  Designs  bg  Wilkie,  Smirke,  Wright,  Stephanojf, 
and  (  \wboubL  London.  J.  F.  Dove,  and  Jennings 
and  Chaplin.  18.30. 

For  the  name  of  Wilkie  introduced  into  the  title-page 
of  this  work,  that  of  Westall  must  be  substituted,  as 
Wilk  ie  has  contributed  nothing  to  it,  and  Westall  has 
given  two  illustrations,  'i’he  labour  among  the  five  artists 
has  been  divided  thus ; — Westall,  2  illustrations  ;  Stephan- 
otf,  3;  Sinirke,  5;  Corbouhl,  14;  and  Wright,  10.  Cor- 
boiild  has,  on  the  whole,  indicated  least  genius.  He  seems 
but  little  capable  of  coping  with  the  high  poetical  coucep- 
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tions  of  Shakspeare.  Several  of  his  illustrations  a 
hideous, — mean  in  design,  and  totally  out  of  drjnv’^  r 
His  best  effort  is  a  humorous  subject  from  the  “  Tamiif 
of  the  Shrew.”  Westall  is,  in  the  present  instance  n'f 
much  better  than  Corbouhl,  though  we  know  he  can  do 
better  things  when  he  exerts  himself.  The  subjects  he 
has  chosen  are,  Ophelia  drowning  herself,  and  Imogen  iu 
boy’s  clothes — both  quite  out  of  drawing.  Wright  is  very 
unequal :  some  of  his  groups  are  excellent ;  others  vul..;^^ 
and  unpoetical.  We  are  most  pleased  with  his  Malvofio 
!  and  his  quarrel  between  Pistol  and  Bardolph.  Stephan^ 

'  off  is  always  elegant,  but  too  frequently  not  much  mere 
His  scene  from  “  Much  ado  about  Nothing,”  Beneilut 
sent  to  bid  Beatrice  come  in  to  dinner,  is  sjfirited ;  only 
Benedict  is  a  little  too  much  after  the  model  of  Charles 
Kemble — rather  too  stout  for  our  liking.  Smirke,  in  his 
five  illustrations,  appears  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
any  of  the  other  artists.  All  his  pieces  are  good,  and  full 
of  rich  Shaks])earian  humour.  His  Anne  Page  and  Justice 
Shallow  could  not  be  easily  surpassed.  His  scene  with 
Falstaff  and  his  merry  crew,  from  “  Henry  IV.,”  is  not 
inferior.  On  the  Avhole,  this  is  a  creditable  work,  and 
many  of  the  engravings  are  beautifully  executed  by 
Heath,  Rolls,  and  others. 


I  The  Natural  Historg  of  Selborne ;  Observations  on  va¬ 
rious  Parts  of  Nature ;  and  the  Naturalist's  Calendar. 
Eg  the  late  Rev.  Crilbert  White.  M.A.  ^c.  With  Ad¬ 
ditions,  bg  Sir  William  Jardine,  Part.  tS'c.  A 
I  New  Edition.  Edinburgh.  Constable  and  Co.  1830. 
18mo.  Pp.  430. 

We  noticed  the  edition  of  this  excellent  and  popular 
work  w^hich  appeared  in  Constable's  Aliscellang,  w  ith  the 
praise  it  deserved.  To  the  present  edition  is  subjoined, 
White’s  “  Observations  on  various  Parts  of  Nature,” 
“  Naturalist’s  Calendar,”  and  the  original  alphabetical 
I  index,  which  were  excluded  formerly  from  the  space 
I  being  too  limited.  The  author’s  letters,  too,  wdiich 
I  have  hitherto  been  published  in  two  parts,  because  ad- 
’  dressed  to  two  different  persons,  have  been  arranged  in 
chronological  order  ;  and  thus  the  same  subjects  are  treat¬ 
ed  consecutively,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  great  inqrovc- 
ment.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  we  have  nowhere 
seen  a  more  elegantly-printed  volume.  It  issues  from 
I  the  press  of  Mr  Andrew  Shortreed,  who  has  but  recently 
;  commenced  business,  but  who  bids  fair  speedily  to  dis- 
I  tinguish  himself  in  the  useful  profession  he  has  chosen. 


\A  Sgnopsis  of  Roman  Antiquities;  or  a  comprchensice 
I  Account  of  the  dig.  Religion,  PoUlics,  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Romans  :  with  a  Catechetical  Appendix,  by 
John  I^anktree.  Secoinl  Edition.  Dublin.  V  illiam 
Curry,  Jim.  and  Co.  1830.  2Imo.  Pp.  217. 
This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  and  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  all  the  younger  students  at  public  and 
private  seminaries.  It  will  not  supersede  the  more  labo¬ 
rious  work  of  Adams,  but  it  forms  a  very  appropriate  in¬ 
troduction  to  it  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  w  hilst  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  more  pojnilar  and  easy  style,  it  contains  some 
j  pieces  of  information  wdiich  Adams  wants. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


STncH  anti  ^rijuittcti* 

AIv  story  is  short.  Mine  is  the  triumph  of  a  just 
geance.  Betrayed  and  dishonoured  hy  a  false  Irieiidt 
punished  his  perfidy  w’ith  death,  and  yet  live  to  ttdl  t  le 
melanchidy  tale.  The  hand  that  now  traces  these  hi‘^ 
is  crimsoned  o’er  wdth  the  blood  of  the  guilty  one  .  it 
the  same  that  presented  the  deadly  w'eapon  to  his 
and,  in  the  tw’inkling  of  an  eye<  hurried  him  iiit<>  * 
presence  of  his  Judge,  with  all  his  full  blowib  unrepeu 
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ns  upon  his  head  !  I  am  a  murderer  !  with  my  own 
r”*  I  have  proclaimed  myself  such  :  the  mark  of  Cain  is 
*  n  me,  and,  like  the  first  homicide,  I  am  now  a  wan¬ 
derer  upon  the  face  of  the  eartli,  without  house  or  home, 
bed  or  shelter ;  an  object  of  terror  to  my  fellow-men, 
who  fly  my  approach  as  if  it  were  that  of  some  dreadful 
thiiu',  and  scarcely  daring  to  hope  even  for  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  at  last.  Yet  I  feel  no  remorse  for  the  deed  which 
has  thus  driven  me  from  the  society  of  mankind,  and  con¬ 
demned  me  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  a  wretched  ex¬ 
istence,  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
wild  shriek  of  my  victim  when  the  bullet  pierced  his 
heart,  and  the  expiring  groan  which  instantly  followed, 
still  resound  in  my  ears ;  I  see  him  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  the  blood  welling  from  his  death-wound,  and  tlie 
last  faint,  convulsive  struggle,  quivering  through  his  fine, 
muscular  frame.  The  dreadful  scene  is  ever  present  to  my 
mind’s  eye,  in  the  waking  dreams  of  the  day,  or  in  the 
visions  of  the  night :  yet  I  shed  no  tears,  I  feel  no  re¬ 
morse,  and,  like  one  stupified  by  a  blow,  continue  to  gaze, 
as  it  were,  on  the  scene  so  deeply  pictured  on  my  ima¬ 
gination,  in  a  state  of  uncertain  and  wavering  conscious¬ 
ness,  from  which  no  effort  can  rouse  me.  My  revenge 
was  satisfied  :  an  act  of  wild  justice  was  done  ;  the  guilty 
one  suffered  :  my  wrongs  were  expiated  in  his  blood  ; 
and  the  laws  of  man  pursued  me  in  vain  :  but  I  think 
not  of  these  things.  ]\Iy  brain  is  compressed  ;  a  sort  of 
haze  overshadows  my  faculties  ;  my  sensibility  is  seared  : 
the  past  I  regjird  without  horror;  to  the  future  I  look 
forward  with  indifference.  I  am  now  alone  in  the  world, 
and  my  chief  consolation  is,  that  I  am  the  last  of  my  race. 

3Ielford  had  long  been  my  friend.  Our  tastes  were 
the  same,  our  pursuits  similar,  our  intercourse  daily.  He 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  residence,  and  as 
he  was  an  unmarried  man,  my  house  was  his  home.  He 
came  at  all  times  and  at  all  hours,  and  was  ever  welcome. 
From  the  first  his  society  was  .agreeable  to  my  wife,  and 
it  gave  me  pleasure  that  wzy  friend  was  also  hers,  Mel- 
ford  seemed  to  repay  the  notice  with  which  she  honoured 
him  by  a  thousand  little  attentions  and  services,  which 
more  and  more  recoinmemled  him  to  her  favour,  and 
which  I  thought  perfectly  natur.il,  in  the  relation  in  which 
all  parties  stood  to  one  .another.  It  sometimes,  indeed, 
struck  me  that  the  praises  she  lavished  on  my  frieml  were 
unnecessarily  warm,  and  I  occasionally  rallied  her,  in  a 
good-humoured  way,  about  her  partiality  for  Melfiu’d, 
threatening  to  grow  je.alous,  if  she  did  not  moderate  her 
commendations  and  eulogies  ;  but  not  so  much  as  .a  sha¬ 
dow  of  suspicion  had  crossed  my  mind  of  the  purity  of 
her  conduct,  or  the  honour  of  the  man  whom  I  trusted 
and  loved.  My  confidence  in  both  ]>arties  was  unbound¬ 
ed;  and  being  maturally  of  a  cheerful  and  joyous  tem¬ 
perament,  which  generally  disposes  men  to  view  things 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  I  never  so  much  as  im.agined 
the  possibility  of  treachery  on  the  one  hand,  or  infidelity 
nn  the  other.  Indeed,  I  would  have  loathed  myself  had 
I  been  cap.able,  for  a  single  instant,  of  harbouring  such 
an  i«lea  in  my  mind. 

Things  continued  for  some  time  in  this  state,  when, 
one  morning,  walking  in  my  garden,  a  letter  was  thrown 
nver  the  wall,  and  fell  at  iny  feet.  I  instantly  picked  it 
^P>  and,  looking  at  the  enveIoj)e,  f<»und  it  was  directed  to 
Myself.  I  then  ran  to  the  jiostern-door  of  the  garden, 
''’hich,  in  my  hurry,  I  burst  open,  without  waiting  to 
Inrn  the  bolt ;  but  there  was  no  <»ne  to  be  seen.  I  piir- 
saed  my  reconnoissance  round  and  round,  with  no  better 
^access.  An  indescribable  and  overwhelming  pres(*nti- 
**^‘*nt  of  some  appro.aching  calamity  came  over  me  ;  I 
hembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  my  legs  had  scarcely 
strength  sufiicient  to  sujqjort  me  ;  for  some  moments  I 
^^ajained  fixed  to  the  spot,  in  a  sort  of  epileptic  stupor 
immobility,  like  a  man  who  had  been  fasciimted  by 
^  glare  of  a  basilisk.  Fearful  of  being  observed,  how- 
I  roused  myself — returned  to  my  own  chamber — 
^  the  door— tore  open  the  envelope  of  the  letter,  and 


read  as  follows  : — “  Hilton,  look  to  yourself ;  You  are 
cherishing  a  viper  in  your  bosom,  who  may  sting  you  in 
the  tenderest  part,  ij' the  reptile  has  not  done  so  already. 
iMelford  isavill.ain,  and  you  are  the  blindest  of  husbands. 
Look  to  yourself.  Be  watchful,  and  you  will  soon  find 
out  the  truth.  Your  generous  and  unsuspecting  confi¬ 
dence  h.is  been  grossly  abused  :  I  have  seen  that  which  I 
dare  not  tell  you  of,  for  I  respect  your  honourable  cha¬ 
racter,  ami  regret  the  torture  which  a  perusal  of  this  will 
occasion  you.  Once  more,  look  to  yourself!” 

I  read  this  dreadful  letter  ov'er,  and  over,  and  over 
again,  till  my  brain  actually  began  to  burn.  I  threw 
myself  on  a  couch,  and  for  a  moment  gave  way  to  the 
agony  of  my  feelings.  Returning  reflection,  however, 
speedily  conjured  up  a  thousand  re.asons  for  disbelieving 
the  horrible  tale  which  it  t(dd.  It  w.as  anonymous.  It 
might  be  the  production  of  some  malignant  fiend,  who 
sought  this  method  of  poisoning  my  happiness,  and  wreak¬ 
ing  his  venge.iTice  on  my  friend.  Besides,  could  I  doubt 
the  purity  and  fidelity  of  one  who  had  given  me  so  many 
proofs  of  the  strongest  affection,  and  who  seemed  to  live 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  me  happy  ?  Such  treach¬ 
ery  and  hypocrisy  were  not  in  human  mature.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  life  revealed  nothing  either  of  that  super-ce¬ 
lestial  virtue  or  ultra-diabolical  vice,  which  fabulists  feign, 
and  silly  maidens  give  credit  to.  The  whole  was  evi¬ 
dently  an  exaggeration  of  the  most  Sat.anic  malignity, 
which  attempted,  by  one  act,  to  involve  three  persons  in 
misery  and  ruin. 

In  this  mood  of  mind  I  tore  the  letter  to  atoms,  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  But  I  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
a  multitude  of  recollections  rushed  upon  my  mind,  and 
gave  a  tot.ally  different  direction  to  the  current  of  my 
thoughts.  The  circumstances  which  I  had  before  consi¬ 
dered  .as  merely  indications  of  esteem  and  reg.ard,  I  now 
interpreted  into  proofs,  strong  as  holy  writ,  of  criminality, 
and  I  felt  confounded  at  thinking  of  my  own  stupidity. 
Besides,  the  letter  had  called  in>on  me  to  he  watchful, 
and  observe  for  myself.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  that 
at  any  rate.  It  had  also  repeated  thrice  the  injunction, 
“  Look  to  yourself.”  “  This,”  thought  I,  “  is  not  the 
language  of  one  who  seeks  only  the  gratific<ation  of  m.a- 
lice  or  revenge.  I  will  be  watchful ;  I  ?r///look  to  myself.” 

With  this  determination  I  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
parlour,  where  my  wife  was  waiting  to  r(*ceive  me.  She 
seemed  startled  at  my  aiqiearance,  and  asked,  in  a  flur¬ 
ried  manner,  if  I  was  ill.  I  looked  her  steadfastly  in  her 
face  ;  a  hectic  flush  overspread  her  cheek  ;  she  shrunk 
from  my  gaze,  and,  trembling,  sunk  down  upon  a  chair. 
All  the  demons  of  passion  suddenly  entered  my  heart, 
and  took  possession  of  my  whole  soul,  while  <lreadful 
thoughts  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  I  was  oil 
the  very  verge  of  giving  w^ay  to  the  blind  fury  which 
w’as  burning  within  me.  But  fortunately  1  had  self- 
command  enough  to  suppress  these  dreadful  tendencies, 
and,  after  a  mental  struggle  of  a  few  moments,  to  recover 
some  degree  of  composure.  I  then  said,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  that  I  had  received  some  very  ill  news  that  morn¬ 
ing,  touching  the  state  of  my  affairs,  w'hich  had  discom- 
pO'ied  me  very  much,  and,  1  feared  much,  had  caused  mo 
to  behave  oildly,  hut  that  the  first  tidings  of  misf<»rtune‘ 
were  always  worse  to  bear  than  the  evil  itself,  when  the 
full  extent  of  it  w'as  known,  and  that  I  trusted  m.atters 
w'ere  not  so  bad  as  some  had  thought  fit  to  represent 
them.  IVIy  wife  seemed  greatly  relieved  by  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  she  of  course  interpreted  literally,  and  re¬ 
suming  her  wonted  manner,  gently  reproached  me  fm* 
giving  way  to  such  feelings,  and  particularly  for  alarm- 
ing  her  so  much  as  I  had  done.  “  What  signified  the  loss 
of  a  little  money,  when  w'e  felt  so  happy  in  each  other’s 
h»ve?  Industry  might  repair  it,  or  economy  might  com¬ 
pensate  it;  and,  at  all  events,  nothing  could  he  gained  by 
making  oneself  miserable.”  I  nodded  Jisseiit  to  these  ob¬ 
servations,  wdiich  she  follow’cd  up  by  exerting  herself  in 
every  way  she  could  think  of  to  soothe  and  compose  the 
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evident  excitement  under  which  I  was  labouring.  But, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  on  my  part  to  appear  to 
yield  to  her  influence,  I  could  not  help  shrinking  from 
her  caresses,  as  from  contact  with  a  venomous  thing,  and 
betraying  an  uneasiness  and  irritation,  which  I  felt  it 
vain  to  repress  or  conceal.  In  truth,  my  whole  nature 
had  been  suddenly  changed,  and  the  devil  sat  by  my 
heart,  like  the  serpent  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  whispering  the 
most  dreadful  temptations. 

But  my  resolution  was  taken.  I  had  seen  enough  in 
the  conduct  of  my  wife  to  convince  me  there  was  some¬ 
thing  which  she  dreaded  more  than  misfortune ;  the  hor¬ 
rid  suspicions  excited  by  the  anonymous  letter,  had  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  confirmed ;  but,  as  my  brain  was 
heated  and  agitated,  and  as  nothing  short  of  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  could  warrant  my  taking  any  decisive  step,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  wait  and  watch.  It  was  necessary  for  my 
purpose  to  dissemble ;  and,  hard  as  it  is  for  an  open,  can¬ 
did,  and  generous  nature  to  descend  to  the  meanness  of 
dissimulation,  I  could  devise  no  other  means  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  all  likely  to  promote  the  object  I  had  in  view. 
Accordingly,  I  gradually  resumed,  though  not  without 
an  effort,  my  usual  manner ;  saw  Melford  as  before  ;  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  even  more  than  my  wonted  kindness  ; 
took  frequent  occasions  of  leaving  my  wife  and  him  alone 
together;  went  out  and  came  into  the  place  where  they 
happened  to  be  for  the  time,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
indifference  and  nonchalance;  affected  gaiety  and  good 
spirits ;  and,  in  short,  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
lull  to  sleep  any  suspicions  which  might  have  been  exci¬ 
ted  in  the  mind  of  my  wife  by  my  hurried  and  agitated 
behaviour  on  the  morning  when  the  fatal  letter  was  flung, 
with  such  precision,  at  my  feet.  I  was  resolved  to  be¬ 
lieve  no  other  evidence  than  those  of  my  own  eyes  ;  and 
feeling  assured  that  if  a  guilty  intercourse  had  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  it  would  be  renewed  as  soon  as  the  parties  thought 
themselves  perfectly  safe  from  risk  or  suspicion,  I  pur¬ 
sued  my  scheme  with  a  systematic  perseverance,  the  re¬ 
trospect  of  which  even  now  fills  my  own  mind  with 
astonishment,  that  1  should  have  been  able  to  carry  it 
through. 

When  I  had  succeeded,  as  I  thought,  in  lulling  all  sus¬ 
picion,  and  throwing  the  parties  completely  off  their 
guard,  I  suddenly  announced  to  my  wife  my  intention 
of  setting  out  immediately  for  the  metropolis ;  alleging 
as  the  cause,  some  urgent  business  connected  with  the 
misfortune  1  had  previously  mentioned,  which  rendered 
my  presence  quite  indispensable.  She  received  the  an¬ 
nouncement  without  any  a]q>arent  emotion,  only  express¬ 
ing  her  regret  that  she  should  be  separated  from  one  she 
80  tenderly  loved,  even  for  the  short  period  during  which 
I  proposed  being  absent ;  and  when  all  things  were  ready 
for  my  departure,  she  embraced  me  with  an  affectionate 
earnestness  and  fervour,  which  touched  me  so  much,  that 
my  purpose,  hitherto  so  steadily  pursued,  was  almost 
shaken.  At  length,  however,  I  set  out,  consoling  my¬ 
self  with  the  reflection,  that,  if  she  was  innocent,  no  pos¬ 
sible  harm  could  come  by  my  design,  and,  if  guilty,  the 
sooner  detection  fcdlowed  the  better.  There  is  nothing 
80  dreadful  as  uncertainty ;  in  any  case  it  is  better  to 
know  the  worst.  I  set  out,  I  say,  but  not  for  London. 
Concealing  myself  till  nightfall  in  a  hedge  alehouse  at 
.some  distance,  1  returned,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
to  the  neighbourh(K>d  of  my  own  residence,  and  cautiously 
reconnoitred  the  premises,  without,  however,  making  any 
discovery.  Still  1  dodgeil  about,  wrapt  up  in  my  cloak, 
and  as  the  night  advanced,  I  began  to  grow  weary  of 
watching,  and  was  about  to  go  bark  to  my  wretche<l 
quarters,  where  I  proposed  to  remain  for  several  days, 
when  suddenly  a  light  flashed  upon  my  eyes,  appearing 
to  emanate  from  my  wife’s  be<iroom  wiinhnv.  1  instantly 
drew  near,  and  appro«u'hing  as  closely  as  the  garden-wall 
would  permit,  1  observed  the  wind<»w  occasionally  <lark- 
ened  with  the  shadow  of  two  persons.  'I'liis  occurred 
beveral  times  in  thu  course  of  about  a  minute  and  a  half, 


during  which  my  mind  was  torn  by  the  most  violent  anif 
conflicting  passions  that  ever  ^itated  the  human  breast. 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  second  figyp 
might  be  that  of  the  maid  who  attended  on  my  wife  but 
closer  inspection  convinced  me  that  could  not  be  the  rase* 
for,  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  shadows  at  last 
crossed  the  windows,  it  seemed  evident  that  persons  with 
in  were  toying  and  dallying  ;  and  one  of  these  shadow^ 
was  too  tall  to  render  it  possible  that  it  could  be  cast 
either  by  my  wife  or  by  any  one  of  the  servants. 

The  time  for  action  was  come  ;  I  cleared  the  garden- 
wall  at  a  single  bound,  and  in  an  instant  was  at  one  of 
the  lower  windows,  which  I  promptly  procreeded  to  force 
This  alarmed  the  servants,  and  a  cry  of  “  Robbers  !”  was 
raised,  as  I  had  calculated  it  would.  I  made  good  my 
entrance  with  some  difficulty,  and  had  just  regained  my 
feet,  when  the  door  of  the  room  burst  open,  and— MeU 
ford  stood  before  me.  God  only  knows  what  my  feelin|rs 
were  at  beholding  an  apparition  which  but  too  well  con¬ 
firmed  my  worst  suspicions.  Melford  was  j)artiallv  un¬ 
dressed,  and  I  c<mld  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
villain  had  completed  his  own  infamy  and  my  dishonour. 
I  remained  for  a  moment  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  ere  I 
recovered  my  senses,  the  traitor  had  vanished.  Brave  as 
a  lion  on  all  lawful  occasions,  guilt  had  made  him  fly, 
although  no  one  pursued.  I  went  up  leisurely  to  my 
own  private  apartment — loaded,  and  double-shotted  my 
pistols — stowed  them  carefully  into  the  inside  pockets  of 
my  coat — and  left  the  house,  by  the  principal  door,  with- 
out  ostensibly  indicating  hurry  or  agitation.  But  when 
I  had  fairly  cleared  the  house,  and  got  beyond  the  reach 
of  observation,  I  flew  on  the  wings  of  revenge,  and  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  after  the  ruffian  whose  death  I 
had  already  sworn.  He  had  some  distance  to  go,  and  a 
considerable  detour  to  make,  before  he  could  reach  his 
home.  I  cut  across  the  fields  like  an  arrow,  in  order  to 
intercept  him  in  his  retreat,  and  I  had  barely  time  to 
clear  the  last  dyke,  when  the  traitor  once  more  stood  be¬ 
fore  me.  He  was  now  completely  at  bay.  The  race 
had  chafed  his  blood,  and  he  was  become  a  desperate  man. 
He  sprung  at  me  like  a  tiger,  with  a  determination  to 
overpower  me,  which  his  superior  strength  would  have 
easily  enabled  him  to  do,  had  he  been  fortunate  enouj»h 
to  lay  hold  of  me;  but  I  recoiled  from  his  grasp,  and  ere 
he  could  recover  himself,  a  brace  of  bullets  had  jnerced 
his  heaft.  He  uttered  a  wild  shriek  as  he  fell — exclaimed, 
“  I  am  guilty,  and  undone  !”  and  heaving  a  deep,  hollow', 
convulsive  moan,  instantly  expired.  Vengeance  had  done 
its  w'ork,  and  I  was  satisfied.  Enough  of  blood  had  been 
shed. 

I  returned  quietly  to  my  own  home,  which  I  found  my 
wife  had  quitted  about  half  an  hour  previously.  Ihis, 
to  me,  in  the  state  I  then  was,  jjroved  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  ;  for  when  an  injured  and  a  frantic  man  has 
once  embrued  his  hands  in  blood,  the  devil  may  easily 
tempt  him  to  add  to  the  load  of  guilt  w'hich  already  over¬ 
burdens  his  soul.  I  was  prepared  for  every  thing  ;  even 
death,  in  its  most  ignominious  form,  had  no  horrors  m 
prospect  for  me.  But  the  first  overmastering  impulse  <»t 
passion  was  j>ast,  and  I  resolved  not  to  endanger  my  Ide 
by  any  act  of  mine.  In  fact,  I  was  unnaturally  calm, 
so  much  so,  that  I  coolly  unshotted  the  pistol  which  ha 
not  been  fired,  cleaned  the  other,  and  replaceil  both  in  t  le 
exact  situation  from  which  I  had  taken  them  an  hoiu  bt 
fore,  when  about  to  proceed  on  my  murderous  errand.  ^ 
then  retired  to  my  couch,  but  not  to  rest,  for  althoii^‘i 
the  man  on  the  rack  may  sleep  in  the  intervals  ol  the  tor 
ture,  no  such  boon  awaits  the  murderer,  whose  hands  aie 
still  red  with  the  blood  of  his  victim.  , 

AV’ith  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  the  Imdy  of  3 
found,  and  ere  noon  the  story  of  my  di>hoiuun 


was 


in  every  month.  It  was  natural  to  connei  t 
things  together,  and  1  was  universally  believed  to  a  ^ 
slayer.  I'he  authorities  <*ame  to  the  same  ciuic  **  **^^^, 
for,  after  a  short  investigation,  a  warrant  issued  loi  u . 
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hension,  up<Hi  which  I  was  seized  and  conveyed  to 
there  to  remain  till  liberated  in  due  course  of 
cause  unknown  to  me,  an  early  day 
fixed  for  my  trial ;  and  I  was  put  to  the  bar  to  an- 
to  an  indictment  charging  me  with  the  murder  of 
Th  mas  Melt’ord,  at  the  time  and  place  therein  set  forth. 
When  the  usual  ipiestion  was  put  to  me  from  the  bench, 
of  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  this  charge?”  I  an¬ 
swered,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  judge,  that  1  declined 
to  plead.  He  seemed  surprised,  and  reiterated  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  adhered  tirmly  to  my  resolution  ;  and  a  plea 
of“  kot  guilty”  was  at  length  put  in  by  my  counsel,  in 
jnv  name,  and  with  some  hesitation  accepted  by  the  court. 
The  trial  then  proceeded,  and  a  vast  body  of  evidence  was 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  much  of  it  calcu¬ 
lated  to  rouse  the  strongest  suspicions  of  my  guilt,  but  not 
one  particle  which  had  the  least  tendency  to  connect  me 
with  the  commission.  I  saw  clearly  that  it  would  not 
support  a  verdict  of  “  guilty ;”  and  the  charge  of  the  pre- 
sidinff  judge  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion.  Every  moral 
presumption  he  said  was  against  me  ;  but  he  felt  hound 
to  tell  the  jury  candidly  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
legal  evidence  to  warrant  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner. 
In  consequence  I  was  acquitted. 

When  the  verdict  had  been  recorded,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  dismissing  me  from  the  bar,  pronounced,  I 
rose  and  addressed  the  court  and  the  jury  nearly  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,— You  see 
before  you  a  man,  who,  although  acquitted  by  the  highest 
tribunal  of  this  country  of  the  crime  charged  against  him, 
is  nevertheless  guilty.  I  am  the  murderer  of  Melford. 
He  died  by  this  arm,  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in 
the  indictment ;  and,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  at  last,  I  de¬ 
clare  my  firm  conviction  that  he  merited  his  fate.  The 
viper  I  had  warmed  in  my  bosom  stung  me  to  the  heart, 
and  infused  a  deadly  venom  into  the  wound.  He  dis¬ 
honoured  me,  and  1  slew  him.  He  died  confessing  his 
crime.  Mingled  with  his  expiring  groans,  came  forth 
the  words,  ‘  I  am  guilty,  and  undone  /’  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  had  your  verdict  been  different,  I  would  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  my  fate  with  due  resignation ;  but  I  saw  no 
reason  to  incur,  by  my  own  act,  the  certainty  of  an  ig¬ 
nominious  fate;  and  as  I  had  resolved  not  to  plead  guilty, 

I  could  not,  consistently  w'ith  the  confession  I  had  de¬ 
termined  to  make,  should  the  verdict  prove  an  acquittal, 
lw*gin  by  uttering  a  judicial  lie.  This  is  my  sole  reason 
for  refusing  to  plead,  which,  1  understand,  is  a  very  un¬ 
usual  occurrence  in  this  court.  I  meant  no  disrespect  by 
this  proceeding,  as  I  take  no  other  benefit  from  the  ac¬ 
quittal  which  has  just  been  recorded  than  the  prolonga¬ 
tion,  fora  short  space,  of  a  weary  and  miserable  life.  If 
any  should  regret  the  result  of  this  day’s  procedure,  let 
them  be  consoled  with  the  reflection,  that  I  carry  my  own 
punishment  along  with  me,  that  I  cannot  fly  from  my- 
l^^^lf,  and  that  I  carry  in  this  bosom  a  heart,  seared, 

>  asted,  and  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  again  expe- 
nencing  any  pulse  of  joy  or  gladness.  Hut  perhaps  there 
some  generous  spirits  who  will  temper  the  severity’^ 
u  their  censure  in  the  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  I  have 
su  ered,  and  who,  while  they  condemn  my  prompt  and 
sanguinary  revenge,  will  not  withhold  the'ir  commisera- 
lon  rom  an  unhappy  man,  whom  the  greatest  of  human 
jnjuries  drove  to  frenzy  and  despair. — My  Lords  and 
Th'^*^*^**’  I  respectfully  bid  you  farewell.” 

^  e  above  Ciuifession,  I  have  been  told,  made  a  strong 
^mpression  upon  all  who  heiird  it.  Some  stared  with  as- 
fevv^  others  whispered  that  I  must  be  mad,  not  a 

ticT  ^oved  even  to  tears,  and  the  stern  impersona- 
cl  itself  showed  that  the  ermine  does  not  ex- 

uiid*^  ^r**'^'**  sympathies.  I  left  the  court 

^  the  influence  of  emotions  which  it  would  be  vain 
of  describe  ;  and  it  is  only  now,  after  the  lajise 

chV^**^*  that  I  am  able  to  tell  you  the. short  and  melan- 
y  story  of  Hilton  the  Tried  and  Acquitted. 

Q.  F.  F.  Q.  S. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

Scene,— .4  Churchyard.  Time, — Sunset, 

Enter  Faust  and  Mephistopheles. 

Faust. 

The  day  is  dying,  and  the  heavy  air 
Which  hangs  here,  seems  in  unison  with  it ; 

I’m  sick  at  heart ;  my  limbs  are  tired  and  slack  ; 

If  I  could  rid  me  of  this  wearied  flesh 
As  easily  as  snake  shakes  off  his  skin, 

Here  would  I  strip  me,  and  desert  this  coil. 

Letter  to  meet  the  vigorous  pangs  of  fire, 

Thjin  be  in  this  poor  tenement  pent  up. 

Which  shrinks  and  shivers  in  the  breeze  of  heaven. 

And  in  its  blessed  sunshine  sweats  and  droops. 

Mephistopheles. 

There,  on  that  grassy  mound  of  moi’tal  dust, 

Which  once,  as  you  do,  breathed,  felt,  lived,  and  suffer’d* 
Sit,  whilst  some  wholesome  doctrine  I  expound 
Anent  this  same  frail  quality  of  flesh  : 

But  in  my  method  I  will  nought  resemble 
Those  grave  and  priestly  men,  who  coolly  take 
All  things  for  granted  which  they  can’t  explain. 

Baiting  their  lines  with  honied  words  of  heaven. 

And  dusting  well  the  eyes  of  those  they  hook ; 
Knowledge  and  sin  are  one,  they  sagely  say, 

Enjoining  ignorance  and  slavish  love— 

Love  ! — and  for  what  ? — For  being  made  to  drink 
The  bitterness  of  death,  and,  bitterer  still. 

An  immortality  of  pain.  The  woes 

Of  life,  too,  have  their  galling  sting,  though  short ; 

For  they  are  vulgar,  grovelling,  petty  things. 

Which  j>in  the  soul  to  earth,  and  make  it  feel 
Its  marriage  with  the  clod,  as  do  its  joys. 

All  scanty,  gross,  enervating,  and  false  ;— 

Spirit  and  clay  ! — a  pretty  unison, — 

By  Heaven  !  the  workmanship  is  wondrous  strange  ! 
What’s  here?— A  skull  !— there’s  life  within  it  yet : 

See,  where  a  venomous  and  pursy  toad 
Hath  crept  within  the  jaw’s  dist<»rted  grin. 

And,  squatting'  in  the  empty  house  of  thought, 

Peers,  with  his  evil  eyes  of  reddish  rheum. 

Through  what  were  once  the  windows  of  the  soul ; 

I^ook  !  from  the  corners  of  the  yellow  jaws, 

How  oozeth  out  the  sable  toadish  slime. 

Whence  issued  once  a  stream  of  honied  sound  ; 

And  vet  this  bony  cell  of  foul  corruption 
W  as  once  the  nursery  of  celestial  thought. 

The  home  of  fancy,  genius,  and  wit : 

In  worthless  bottles  who  good  wine  would  put? 

Who  in  a  dunghill  would  conceal  a  pearl  ? 

Who  but  the  cruel.  Inconsistent  One, 

A  portion  of  himself  would  thus  inhume? 

Faust. 

Methinks  your  fiendship ’s  turn’d  philosopher; 

I  thirst, — philosophy  is  dry  and  stale. 

Mephistopheles. 

What  wouldst  thou  have  ? 

Faust. 

Whate’er  the  place  affords. 
Mephistopheles. 

Then,  like  the  Jewish  leader,  strike  that  stone. 

(  Faust  strikes  a  grave^stone,  whence  a  stream  of  blood 
begins  to  flow.) 

Faust. 

Thou  coz’ning  sprite  !  ’tis  blood  !  I  should  have  thought 
lliis  ground  had  scarce  possess’d  such  living  streams. 

Mephistopheles. 

Ho  !  doth  it  maze  thee? — Stiwip,  I  say,  and  drink;— 
This  ground  is  bless’d  ;  ’tis  fat  religious  soil,— 

The  sacramental  elements  possessing  ; 

If  tliou  hast  faith  enough,  ’twill  turn  to  wine. 

As  wine  hath  oft  politely  done  to  blood.* 
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Faust. 

Oh  God  !  this  grave  is  Margaret’s ;  I  see 
The  occasion  now  of  this  stone’s  crimson  tears  : 

The  slayer  tramples  on  his  victim’s  dust. 

Would  that  I  had  not  crush’d  so  fair  a  flower^ 

Or  that  its  blooming  had  not  been  so  fair  ! 

Her  pale  reproachful  shadow  haunts  me  now, 
Marring  all  mirth,  and  making  sorrow  deeper. 
Even  as  foul  rust  upon  the  generous  steel. 

The  fit  successor  of  some  murder  spot. 

Which,  slowly  gnawing,  eats  into  the  heart. 

Does  the  remembrance  of  this  damned  act 
Consume  and  wither  up  my  spirit’s  strength. 

Oh  !  Margaret !  if  the  dull  decaying  ear 
Of  thy  cold  body,  once  so  warm  and  sweet. 

Can  any  sound  embrace,  let  mortal  grief 
Find  entrance  there,  the  grief  of  him  who  smote 
Thy  gentle  being  with  untimely  blight,— 

And,  like  a  fiend,  more  desolate  than  death, 
Destroy'd  what  life’s  great  enemy  had  spared  ! 
These  stubborn  eyes,  Avhich  moisture  hath  not  fill’d 
Since  our  first  night  of  rapturous  possession. 

Now  leak  amain,  and  send  a  briny  flood 
To  mingle  with  that  murder-crying  blood. 

(voice  from  the  tomb.) 

A  voice,  sad  and  deep, 

Hath  tr«»ubled  my  sleep. 

With  a  weeping  and  mortal  moan; 

Poor  tenant  of  clay, 

Depart  on  thy  way. 

And  leave  my  tired  spirit  alone ! 

Through  the  worm-eaten  mould, 

And  the  cerements  that  fold, 

Some  tear-drops  have  water’d  my  breast ; 

To  my  long-frozen  heart. 

Wild  heat  they  impart, 

And  wake  my  poor  body  from  rest. 

Who  weeps  for  the  dead  ? 

Let  him  sorrow  instead 
For  those  who  on  life’s  seas  are  tost; 

For  death’s  placid  sleep 
Is  dreamless  and  deep — 

By  shadow  or  tempest  ne’er  cross’d. 

For  himself  let  him  mourn. 

By  passions  all  torn. 

His  life  both  perverted  and  vain  ; 

His  hopes  in  the  dust. 

His  young  feelings  crush’d. 

His  existence  one  long  throb  of  pain. 

The  living  are  they. 

Half  spirit,  half  clay, 

Who  sorrow  inhale  with  the  air; 

The  dead  are  at  rest. 

In  nature’s  green  breast. 

Without  either  sorrow  or  care. 

Then,  mortal,  pass  on  ; 

Cease  weeping  and  moan  ; 

Too  long  you  have  tortured  this  heart. _ 

Ha !  what  do  I  see  ? 

Another  with  thee  ? 

False  spirit,  I  know  whom  thou  art  ! 

Yes !  now  do  I  know 
That  God’s  swarthy  foe 

Is  scorching  the  turf  with  his  tread, _ 

Why  leaves  he  the  quick. 

The  dying  and  sick. 

To  visit  the  place  of  the  dead  ? 

Mephistopiieles. 

Those  sounds,  methiiiks,  are  not  so  very  sweet ; 


The  voice  is  crack’d  and  mouldy,  and  the  words, 

Half  utter’d,  slip  through  dry  and  gumless  jaws. 
Come,  let ’s  be  jogging. 

Faust. 

Never  ! — I  will  grow 
Fast  to  this  spot,  till  my  repentant  tears 
Efface  that  bloody  witness. 

Mephistopiieles. 

Now,  behold  ! 

The  thirsty  stone,  with  greedy  suction,  draws 
The  crimson  river  to  its  core  again, — 

There, — it  is  gone, — all  but  yon  ruby  vein. 

Faust. 

Ay,  you  may  tamper  with  mine  eyes,  and  play 

A  thousand  apish  tricks,  but  all  your  skill _ 

All  your  cold,  mystical  philosophy. 

Cannot  remove  the  heavy  weight  th.at ’s  here 
About  my  heart,  nor  ever  w'ake  tOgain 
IVIy  feelings  to  that  fresh  delicious  morn 
Which  they  knew  once,  ere  they  knew  sin  and  thee. 

aVlEPHISTOPHELES. 

Oh  !  cry  you  mercy,  most  repentant  slave ! 

How  beautiful  humility  doth  show 
In  one  w’ho,  after  being  cloy’d  with  sin, — 

Plucking  her  flowers,  and  bathing  in  her  streams,-— 
Wildly  embracing  her  voluptuous  forms. 

Many  and  beautiful  as  Iris’  hues, — 

Boldly  conversing  with  forbidden  knowledge, _ 

Questioning,  with  lofty  front,  the  starry  host, — . 
Impeaching  Heaven’s  decrees,  and  waiting  cipher 

To  the  Almighty’s  goodness,  power,  and  justice  ; _ 

How  beautiful  to  see  this  sable  fool. 

This  most  left-handed  sheep,  with  humble  tears. 
Begin  at  length  his  ugly  coat  to  scrub  ! 

In  vain  expectancy  to  make  it  white; 

And  cry,  alas  !  for  Ignorance  and  l^ove, — 

Out  upon  knowledge,  and  the  fig-leaf  shame  ; — 

To  throw  himself,  with  beggarly  submission. 

Before  the  judgment-seat  he  hath  arraign’d. 

And,  by  his  very  servile,  mindless  puling. 

Deserve  to  lose  the  slavery  he  covets  ! 

No,  no,  my  friend  !  this  will  not  do  for  thee; 

Too  deeply  thou  hast  dived,  and  highly  soar’d, 

Into  the  labyrinths  of  mystic  nature. 

Arresting  in  its  flight  the  lightning’s  wing, — 
Searching  the  cloudy  caverns  of  thunder, — 

Sporting  upon  tlie  verge  of  far  creation. 

Numbering  the  stars,  their  satellites,  and  suns,— 
With  untired  wing  circumvolating  space! 

What !  doth  your  memory  sleep  ?  is  your  mind  dead  ? 
Bestir  yourself,  and  shake  this  languor  off! 

See  !  where  the  yellow  moon  climbs  up  the  sky, 

And  with  her  come  the  many-twinkling  stars : 

Shall  w^e  ascend  our  steeds,  .and  blithly  dash 
Through  that  bright  labyrinth  of  lustrous  lamps  ? 

P^AUST. 

Betwixt  me  and  the  moon,  methinks  I  see 
A  mote,  a  speck,  a  small  transparent  atom  ; 

It  grows  apace  :  now  large  as  smallest  star. 

And  now  as  Venus’  self ;  with  speed  of  thought 
It  widens,  swelling  on  the  sight,  till  now 
It  takes  a  form,  with  motion  visible 
Nearing  this  earth  ;  how  beautiful !— it  comes 
With  rushing  speed  the  liquid  air  dividing, 

And  throwing  from  its  wing  a  silver  shower 
Of  moonlight  radiance. 

M  EPHISTOPHELES. 

Well  I  know  that  form. 

’Tis  Michael,  sent  to  lure  thee  back  to  heaven. 

We’ll  meet  the  angelic  tempter  in  yon  field. 

I'aust. 

Alas !  alas !  an  adamantine  chain 

Binds  me  to  thee.  But  we  will  speak  with  him. 

^  {ExeunU 

J.  A. 


■  ...  ' 
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UTERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


have  much  pleasure  in  announcing,  that  Wilson’s  ‘'American 
I  cv  ”  with  Notes  and  Additions  by  a  distinguished  Natural- 
form  three  early  volumes  in  Constable’s  Miscellany, 
of  the  Ark,  and  Sorrows  for  the  Dead,  with  other  poems, 

Henry  S.  Riddell,  are  to  be  published  by  subscription 
by  tne  I**'  •  ^ 

'n  lanuBiy  ^ 

'  Th  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  to  be  contained  in  one 

huidsome  pocket  volume,  are  in  the  press. 

A  Guide  to  Staffa,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  is  an- 
d  from  Oban,  which  is  likely  to  be  more  complete  and  en¬ 
tertaining  than  any  thing  the  “  Steam-Boat  Companions”  contain  on 
tbc  subject* 

German  LA.VGrAGE.—Our  readers  will  observe  among  to-day’s 
d  ertisements,  one  from  Mr  Nachot,  a  teacher  of  the  German 
LaJi'^uage.  It  is  hut  doing  ^Ir  Nachot  justice  to  state,  that  we  have 
found  him  an  intelligent  and  pleasing  young  man,  thoroughly  master 
of  his  own,  and  conversant  with  several  other  languaps  of  Modern 
Euro|>e,  Mr  Nachot  has  for  some  years  back  been  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  German,  at  Weimar,  to  our  numerous  countrymen  who 
frequent  that  capital,  and  he  possesses  flattering  testimonials  to  his 
skill  and  assiduity,  from  his  former  pupils.  Mr  Nachot  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged,  at  the  particular  desire  of  some  of  his  pupils,  in  the 
compilation  of  a  German  Vocabulary,  which  shall  mark  the  declina- 
tional  terminations  of  all  the  radical  words  in  the  language,  and  of 
such  compounds  as  have  any  peculiarities  in  their  formation.  All 
students  of  German  can  say  how  much  a  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
hitherto  wanted. 

Fine  Arts.— We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  within  the  last 
week,  two  medals— one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  other  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Baird— both  stamped  from  steel  dies,  by  Mr  David  Crawford  of 
this  city.  They  are  executed  w'ith  much  fidelity,  and  are  good 
likenesses,— the  former  chiefly  after  Mr  Chantrey’s  bust,  and  the 
latter  from  numerous  personal  sittings.  But  what  constitutes  the 
main  excellence  of  these  medals  is,  that,  by  some  secret  method,  they 
are  so  excellently  bronzed,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  that  they  are 
not  real  bronze.  Whilst  the  effect  produced,  however,  is  the  same, 
the  expense  is  not  one-fourth.  Any  one  may  hang  up  both  these 
medals  in  his  dining-room,  in  handsome  frames,  for  about  one 
guinea.  We  do  not  talk  unadvisedly,  therefore,  when  we  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  public  attention,  nor  do  we  ever  give  admittance  to 
any  recommendatory  paragraph,  without  wishing  thatour  recommen¬ 
dation  should  be  put  to  the  test  of  public  opinion. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — It  is  reported  that  Mr  Davis  Gilbert 
is  about  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  that 
he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. — 
That  meritorious  and  truly-benevolent  charity,  the  Literary  Fund, 
has  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  present  King. — Little  is  yet  talked 
of  in  London  but  the  affairs  of  France ; — A  Paris  paper  tells  an  amu¬ 
sing  story,  that  a  cwre,  performing  service  lately  at  a  church  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  began  as  usual  to  chant  the  prayer  for  the  King, 
“  Domine,  salvutn  fac  regem  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  faCt  he 
stopped  short,  and,  after  a  pause,  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Domine,  sal- 
vumjacle  Gouvernement  Protnsoire,"  to  the  great  amusement  and 
delight  of  the  congregation. — Mr  Dale,  the  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  London,  has  resigned  his  situation, 
and  the  Council  has  advertised  for  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancy.  It 
is  said  that  Dr  Turner,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  is  also  about  to 
resign.— A  very  grnid  engraving  of  Miss  Mitford  has  just  been  piib- 
isihed.— Mr  Buckingham  is  still  trying  to  stir  up  people  to  patronise 
is  proposed  voyage  round  the  world,  but  with  doubtful  success. 
Chit-chat  from  Glasgow. — Election  matters  still  keep  us  on 
^guivive  here.  Since  Lanark  was  decided,  the  contest  for  the 
wunty  of  Dumbarton  has  absorbed  attention.  Mr  Cohjuhoun  of 
e  ermont,  who  has  sought  to  put  down  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
?  ''^wbose,  is  known  to  be  of  great  promise  on  the  score  of  talent, 
aring  distinguished  himself  highly  at  Cambridge,  and  is  besides  an 
^l^quent  speaker.  What  the  result  will  be  is  not  yet  ascertained. — 
^  'ange  to  say,  both  our  theatres  seem  to  be  flourishing.  Alexander 
^  Rot  Miss  Graddon,  or  rather  Mrs  Gibbs,  together  with  Made- 
h*  Celeste  and  Constance,  and  a  powerful  corps-de-ballet, 
thro*  ^  soon  to  visit  Edinburgh.  Seymour,  now 

tiw  resources,  has  been  producing  numerous  novel- 

which  are  several  pieces  of  local  interest.  One  of  these 
tim  was  printed,  and  performed  here  during  the  radical 

that^'  J'Cem  to  have  kept  pretty  fresh.  Perhaps  it  is 

them^’  politics  are  immortal,  and  that  the  hits  made  at 

A  dra'*'  century  may  almost  be  equally  well  applied  in  the  next. 
«llcA^«? **  never  been  performed  in  Britain,” 
clevpr  »  r  ^  House  of  Lee.”  It  is  the  production  of  one  of  the 
young  lawyers, 

^'ght  piece,  called  “  A  Husband  at 

^  H*a  from  the  French,  has  been  successfully  produced  at 

called  — Marschner’s  “  Vampire/*  revived,  and  a  drama, 

K  ^  Governess,”  principally  supported  by  the  acting 

®Ry»  are  having  a  run  at  the  Adelphi.— A  piece  d' occasion 


on  the  late  events  at  Paris,  has  been  brought  out  at  Asiley’s,  in  which 
Ducrow  rides  d  merveille. — Now  that  better  weather  has  appeared* 
greater  crowds  arc  attending  Vauxhall. — During  the  first  three 
months  of  tliis  year,  twenty-nine  new  pieces  were  produced  at  the 
different  theatres  in  Paris,  all  of  which  were  afterwards  published.— 
Paganini  is  at  present  in  Frankfort,  but  is  expected  soon  in  London. 
— Charles  and  Fanny  Kemble  are  in  Liverpool,  where  Abbot  ia 
performing  with  them,— We  are  informed  that  a  hundred  workmen 
are  at  present  engaged  in  making  repairs  and  alterations  in  the 
Theatre  Royal  here. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  in  his  Slippers,  No.  IX.,  in  our  next,  which  will 
be  a  double  Number. — Notices  of  Mr  Pitcairn’s  “  History  of  the 
Kennedies,”  and  of  Clavering*s  “  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Spitz- 
bergen,”  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  Saturday. — We  regret 
that  the  paper  on  Hypochondraism,  as  well  as  that  entitled  “  A 
Walk  in  the  Country,”  will  not  suit  us. — “A  Friend  to  Fair  Play” 
may  probably  have  a  place  in  a  week  or  two,  when  we  are  a  little 
more  definitely  informed  on  the  subject  to  which  he  alludes.— If 
our  friend  in  Glasgow,  who  wishes  to  engage  us  in  the  Gaelic  ortho¬ 
graphy  controversy,  will  forward  us  a  copy  of  the  work  to  which  he 
has  directed  our  attention,  we  may  revert  to  the  subject  in  an  early 
Number,  as  we  consider  it  of  some  importance. 

Our  poetical  correspondents  are  very  numerous  this  week.  Some 
of  them  must  wait  to  see  what  their  fate  is  next  Saturday.— “  Early 
Companions,”  by  William  Mayne,  shall  have  a  place  ;  so  shall  the 
'‘Gray-haired  Pensioner;”  so  shall  the  “  Impromptu”  from  Oban. 
— The  communications  from  Kilmarnock,  from  the  Banks  of  Spey, 
from  Old  Cumnock,  and  those  by  “  R.  R.”  and  *‘  W.  A.T.”  hang  at 
this  moment  suspended  in  dnbio  ;  if  nothing  be  said  of  them  next 
Saturday,  their  doom  is  sealed. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from 
Mr  M'  Askill  another  copy  of  the  Poem  to  which  he  alludes,  as  we 
are  afraid  we  have  lost  the  former  one. — The  Lines  ‘‘  To  Hope,”  by 
“  G.  L.  D.”  of  Leith, — the  ‘‘  Verses  composed  during  a  Thunder¬ 
storm,” — the  ‘‘  Address  to  the  Harvest  Moon,” — and  ‘‘  Matilda,  a 
Ballad,”  are  inadmissible. 


[No.  93,  August  21,  1830.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


[Advertisements  from  London,  intended  for  insertion  in  this 
Journal,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
Literary  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully  requested  to  be 
left  with  Mr  Frederick  Somkrs,  No.  169,  Fleet  Street,  who  has 
been  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Terms  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers.] 


RAPHAEL  THE  ASTROLOGER’S 
NEW  WORK. 


This  day  is  published, 

By  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

And  sold  by  HENRY  CONSTABLE,  19,  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh,  and  all  Booksellers, 

1^1*100  ds 

XHE  ROYAL  BOOK  of  DREAMS;  with  a  cu- 

rious  Frontispiece,  Hieroglyphical  Signs,  &c,  <Scc, 

Mortal  !  wouldst  thou  scan  aright 
Dreams  and  visions  of  the  night; 

Wouldst  thou  future  secrets  learn. 

And  tlie  fate  of  dreams  discern  ? 

Ope  the  mystic  page,  and  read, 

W  hat  the  vision  has  decreed  !  ! ! 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURP:. 

H.  NACHOT,  from  Weimar,  Saxony,  begs 

leave  to  offer  his  most  zealous  Services  to  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  de.drous  of  Studying  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  He  gives 
Lessons  abroad  or  at  home,  47,  Castle  Street,  on  Moderate  Terms  ; 
and  converses  with  hii  Pupils  in  the  German,  French,  or  English 
Languages. 

Method  of  Instruction,  that  of  Jacotot. 


Just  published, 

\I  ED  allions  of  Sill  WALTER  SCOTT  of 

^  ^  Abbot>ford,  Bart.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  G.  H.  BAIRD,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  hand.some  Miniature  and 
Bronze  Metal  Frames;  being  the  commencement  of  a  Series,  cut  in 
Steel,  anil  Bronzed  in  the  style  of  the  Napoleon  Medals.  By  David 
C’rawford,  Die,  Stamp,  and  Seal  Cutler,  55,  George  Street;  to  b© 
had  of  the  Artist,  and  principal  Jewellers  and  Booksellers* 

Price  from  1  Os.  to  15s.  each. 

Edinburgh,  IHth  August,  1830,  > 

55,  George  Street*  i 


J 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


On  Monday  next  will  be  published,  in  one  Volume  guARTo, 
in  extra  boards,  dec. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KENNEDIES; 


With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  &c. 

By  ROBERT  PITCAIRN,  W.S.,  F.S.S.A.,  and  Hon.  F.S.A.  Perth. 
Besides  containing  copious  GENEALOGICAL  NOTICES  of  the 


KesKies  containing  copious  i  m  oi  me 

PRINCIPAL  FAMILIES  OF  THE  NAME  OF  KENNEDY,  this 
work  embraces  important  ps.rtjculars  relative  to  the  deadly  FEUDS 
in  CARRICK,  the  HISTORY  and  TOPOGRAPHY  of  that  and  of 
the  other  interesting  Districts  of  AYRSHIRE,  and  of  GALLOWAY ; 
the  Private  History  of  the  MURES  of  Auchindrayne,  &c. 

Edinburgh :  W.  Tait  ;  J.  Stevenson.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 


ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OF  VIRGIL. 

Neatly  bound,  price  only  4s.  6d, 

THE  FAMILY  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

No.  VIII. 


Containing  VIRGIL,— the  ECLOGUES,  translated  by  Wrano- 
HAM,  —  the  GEORGICS,  by  Sothebv,  —  and  the  iENEID,  by 
Dryden. 

The  object  of  the  projectors  of  this  undertaking  is  to  produce  a 
work,  which,  from  its  cheapness,r  el^anee,  and  uniformity,  may  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  all  classes,  the  expensive  existing  editions  having 
hitherto  precluded  tlie  community  at  large  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  greatest  Poets,  Historians,  and  Orators,  the 
world  has  produced. 

The  Seven  Numbers  already  published  comprise  Demosthenes, 
Sallust,  Xenophon,  and  Herodotus. 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  Loudon;  and  Bell  and  Bradfute, 
No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


MR  JAMES’S  NEW  WORK,  &c. 

In  3  voI&  post  8vo, 

T)E  L^ORME.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

V-Darnley,*'/“  Richelieu,**  Ace, 

NA'rII'ATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  OVER  LAND 


from  ENGl^NDiljby  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Egypt,  aad  the 
Red  Ska,  to'  TNLlA;  including  a  Residence  there,  and  Voyage 


Home,‘hTt6c  Yifelrs  1825,  6,  7,  and  8.  By  Mrs  Colonel  Elwood.  In 
2  vols.  Kvo,.wilh  plates.  . ' 

The  MIDSlilWME  R  MEDLEY  for  1830.  A  Series 
of  Comic  Talks  Sketches.  By  the  Author  of  **  Brambletye 
House,’*  &LC.' Au!. » 9  vols.  small  hvo.  14s. 

The  REVOLT  of  the  ANGELS,  a  Dramatic  PoiLm. 


By  Edmu.nd  Rradk,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Cain  the  Wanderer,**  “  A 
Vision  of  Heaven,”  &:c.  in  8voi  *  9s. 


LAWRIE  TODD.;  or,  The- SETTLERS  in  the 

WOODS,  ‘  'By  'Jtitiyf  Galt^  Es4,;AiithoT  of  the  “  Annals  of  the  Pa¬ 
rish,”  ”  The  AViUhiit  LegaCbes,?*  Ac# 'A  new  and  cheaper  edition.  In 
3  vois.  sinaU  sWl*.  "  ’  '  .  v 


•  The  Third iwiAiCone.liidlnij  Volume  of  the  PRT  V  ATE 
CORRE.SPONDtNCE^f  Sir -THOMAS  MUNRO.  Edited  by  the 
Rev,  G.  R.  Glki6,^M.A(  M.R.S.L;  dec.  * 

CoLBU|tN  and  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by  Bell  and  Brad- 
FUTK,  No  Street,  ^Edinburgh.  '  ‘ 


bakes  of  SCOTLAND. 


'•  *Thij  day  is  published,  .  ^ 

First  Part  of  a  SERIES  of  PICTURESQUE 

VIEWSonthe  LAKES  of  SCOTLAND.  Engraved  by  Jo- 
RBPH  Swan,  M.G.D.S.,  from  Paintings  in  Oil,  by  J.  Fleming, 
E.M.G.D.S.4  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations,  by  John 
M.  Leighton,*  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illus¬ 
trations  of  .Select  Views  in  Glasgow  and  its  Environs,  and  of  Views  on 
the  River  Clyde,’*  <Sic, 

To  appearat  intervals  of  Two  or  Three  Months. 


PRICES. 

Plain  Impressions,  .  -  -  -  -  5g,  fid,  each  Part. 

Proofs  on  India  Paper,  ...  7s.  fid,  do.^  - 

Do,  on  Roval  Folip,  -  -  -  -  12s.  ^  do.  ; 

This  Part  contains  Four  Views  of  Lochlon\ond, 

Published  by  Joseph  Swan,  Engraver,  161,  Trongate,  Glasgow, 
where  the  Origin’ll  Paintings  may  be  seen  ;  and  Moon,  Bovs,  and 
Graves,  Printsellers  to  the  King,  l.ondon.  Sold  al.so  by  M* Lach¬ 
lan  ami  Stewart,  Booksellers,  Edinburgh;  and  by  all  Book  and 
Printsdlers,  * 


SODA  WATER. 


gODA  WATER,  of  superior  quality,  is  manufac- 


Real  H  ARROGATE  WATER,  direct,  and  freih  from theSrw,  in 
quart  Dottles.  Genuine  S  ELT2ER  WATER.  - 


lured  by  means  of  A|yparatus  of  an  improve  construction,  by 
BUTLER  and  Co.,  Chemists  to  his  klajesty  in  Scotland,  No,  75, 
Prince’s  Street,  (o|>{>o^te  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinburgh,  who  will 
forward  it.  in  quantities  of  a  doaen  bottles,  or  more,  to  any  (lart  of 
the  Kingdom,  upon  receiving  an  order  for  the  payment  in  Edin- 
buiwh*  Hotel  Keepers.  Druggists,  Confectioners,  and  others,  sup¬ 
plied  upoii  wholesale  terms,  on  sending  their  orders  to  Messrs  B. 
and  Co.  or  to  Messrs  Raimjck;  General  Agents,  Edinburgh, 


CHEAPEST  BOOKS  EVER  OI  FERED 

THE  PUBLIC,  la 


At  JAMES  KAY’S, 

Corner  of  Blenheim  Place,  Leith  Walk. 
Witness  what  follows  : — 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  New  Edition  with 

'  Notes,  published  at  5s.  for  4s.,  or  sets  of  15  vols.  at  3s.  ind' 
per  vol.  * 

Brown’s  Synopsis,  4  vols,  canvass  bds.  L.10,  lOs.  for  L.«8  Ss 
Scott’s  Bible,  6  vols.  bds.  L.8,  8s.  for  L.6,  12s.  Do,  bound  in  calf 
L.S,  8s.  Do.  calf  extra,  L.9,  98.  Another  edition.  3  v(»ic 


L.S,  8s.  Do.  calf  extra,  L.9,  98.  Another  edition,  3  vols  lii 
L,3,  10s.  canvass  bds.  or  calf  extra,  L.l,  10s.  ’  ^ 

Walker’s  Dictionary,  12s.  for  5s.  Gd. 

Watt’s  Sermons,  12s.  for  6s. 

Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  4  vols.  L.3,  3s.  for  L  in. 
Paley’s  Works,  15s.  for  58. 

Josephus’s  Works,  18s.  for  6s. 

Bacon’s  Works,  10  vols.  canvass  bds.  L.6,  6s.  for  L.2, 10s. 
Newton’s  Works,  L.l ,  Is.  for  7s.  Do.  on  the  Prophecies,  12s.  for  ‘U 
Horne  on  the  Psalms,  128.  for  6s. 

Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  lUs.  Gd.  for  4s. 

Evenings  at  Home,  yrith  .32  plates,  bound  in  red,  10s.  for  Gs. 
Lardner’s  Cyclopsedia,  9  vols.,  and  Family  Library,  H  ygls. 
cheap.  : 

Robertson’s  Works,  2  vols.  30s.  for  12s. 

Griffin,  2  vols.  12s.  just  published. 

Modern  Traveller,  30  vols.  L.8,  lUs.  for  L.6, 15s. 

Bonar’s  Sermons,  6s.  for  2s. 

Plan  of  Edinburgh,  only  Is.  plain,  or  2s.  coloured.  . 

Paley’s  Works,  5  vols.  20s.  for  9s. 

Hume  and  Smollett,  16  vols.,  Scholey’s  fine  edition,  with  nhrfie.  = 
rous  plates  and  wood  engravings,  L.1U  Us.  for  L.4,  158.  i;. , 

Shakspeare,  9  vols.  L.l,  11s.  6d.  for  1.3s.  Another  edition,  wifhi 
Illustrations,  L.6,  6s.  for  L.3,  lOsi  Another  do.  calf  extra,  L.S,  m 
for  L.6s.  6s. 

B>ron’s  Works,  including  Don  Juan,  calf  extra,  8  vols.  LA,  lOs. ' 
for  L.2,  10s.  Another  edition,  6  vols.  51s.  '  ‘  ' 

British  Essayist,  30  vols.  calf  extra,  L.14,  14s.  for  L.jg,~8s.. 
Scottish  .Peerage,- 2 Is.  for  5«, 

Glen  on  Bills^  Hs.  for  7«*  > 

W a verley  .Novels,  42  vols.  12mo,  from  Waverley  to  Wooilstock 
inclusive;  L.15,  15s.  for  L.IO,  10s.  Another  edition,  52  yob.  L.12, 
12s.  for  L.6i’ ^si 

Gibbon’s' Rome,' 8  vols.  L.4,  4s.  for  38s.  Another  edition,  4  vokt 
358.  for  24$. i  •.  , 

Doddridge*^  Rise  and  Progress,  2s.  6d.  for  Is.  Cd.  .  , 

Thomson’s  Classical  Atlas,  L.ll,  11s.  for  L.6,  6s.  ’ '  ' 

Thomson’s  General  Atlas,  L.l  1,  1  Is.  for  L.6,  6s.  •  *  '  '  ^  '  ^ 

Do.  Atlas  of  Scotland,  L.15,  15s.  for  L.S,  8s.  .  »  ‘ / 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  78  Numbers,  5s.  per  cent  discQuiH! 
to  purchasers.  .  -  •  •  .  , 

Brown’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  2  vols.  21s.  for  9s.  . 
Withering’s  Botany,  L.4,  4s.  for  L.2,  10s.  , 

Buftbn’s  Natural  History,  ,3  vols.  31s.  6d.  for  12s. 

Johnson’s  Dictionary.  3s.  Gd.  folr  ls.  6d.  “<% 

Buchan’s  DomeStiq  Medicine,  9s.  for  3s. 

Don  Juan,  7^*  fr>r  2s.  6d.^ 

Goldsmith’s  Natural  History,  3  vols.  42s.  for  26s. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  15  vols.  half  bound,  L.ll,  Us.  for 
L.4,  10s. 

Johnson’s  Works,  12  vols.  L.3,  12s.  for  24s. 

Petersdorflf’s  Abridgement  of  the  Law  of  England,  13  vols.  L!^’ 
7s.  6d.  for  L.15,  los.  •  i 

Stair’s  Institutes,  old  copy,  only  15s. 

Wood’s  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  England,  15s. 


Shakspeare’s  Works,  Pickering’s  beautiful  edition,  llvols.L  li 


48.  for  L.2,  4s.  ^  ‘  , 

Cruden’s  Concordance;  .36s.  for  18s. 

British  Drama,  Jones,  2  vols.  30s.  for  16s. 

Milton’s  Works,  6s.  for  Is.  6d. 

Anster  Fair,  7s.  6d.  for  2s. 

Hogg’s  Mountain  Bard,  i Os.  6d.  for  3s. 

Baxter’s  Saints’  Rest,  only  Is.  6d.  and  calf,  4s,  6d. 

Scott’s  Force  of  Tiuth,  only  8d. 

- Essays,  Is.  6tl.  • 

Don  Quixote,  by  Lockhart,  half- bound,  L.S,  2s.  for  L.l,  5s. 
Edgeworth’s  Works,  14  vols.  calf  extra,  L.U,  Hs.for  L.l, 
Cowper’s  Poems,  with  Westall’s  plates,  calf,  extra,  L.l,  lt>s. 
L.1,  6s. — a  great  variety. 

Dove’s  Classics,  3  vols.  bds.  and  calf  extra,  cheap. 
Encyclopawlia  Edinensis,  7  vols.  only  3Us. 

Willison’s  Works,  4to,  L.2,  2s.  for  10s. 

Southey’s  Peninsular  War,  4  vols.  L.2,  2s.  for  50s. 

Drake’s  Gleaner,  4  vols,  L.2,  2s.  for  10s.  6d. 

Froissart’s  Ancient  Chronicks,  4  yoIs.  L.l,  Is.  for  28s. 
llojjertson’s  Scripture  (  haracters,  2  vols.  218.  for  158. 
j  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  3  vols.  L.2,  2s.  for  lOi. 
Milners  Church  History,  5  vols.  L..3,  3s.  for  L.2,  lOs. 

Sully’s  Memoirs,  5  vols.  L.2,  2s,  for  L.l,  Is.  half-bound.  ^ 
HaHam's  History  of  the  Middle  Agesof  Eurepe,  3  vols.  L.L 
for .29s.  -Do*  England,  3  vols.  oGs.  for  28s. 


Edinburgh ;  Published  for  the  Proprietor*,  every  Saturday 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  A  Co..  84,  Trongate,  Glasp'**  ^ 
CuRHY,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Uitrrt,  Chance,  and  J j, 
don  ;  and  by  ail  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  or  u*« 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

-  *  Priori  Gd,  ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  10J» 
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